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- FOREWORD 


THE phrase “ social study ’’ was probably in the first 
instance adopted for the purpose of avoiding the more 
ambitious term sociology, of which it may be said 
to be the work-a-day equivalent. It has the additional 
advantage of being co-ordinated in the minds of those 
who know anything about it with ‘social work.’ 
All work that is worth the name is social work ; but 
besides the work there are the conditions under which 
the work is done, and the reaction of these conditions 
on the bodies, and, as we are now being taught, upon 
the minds of the workers. The conditions and the 
reactions are always becoming more complicated, and 
the effort to improve the one and modify the other 
in the right direction, whether on the part of actual 
workers or of administrators of the work of others, 
is becoming more and more of a fine art, requir- 
ing special knowledge and training. Goodwill and 
kindly feeling, instinctive tact and experience are all 
necessary. Knowledge without them is cold and 
empty. But these without knowledge are apt to be 
blind and haphazard, and if social work is going to 
take its place, as surely it ought to, as one of the 
professions, it is necessary to organize a system of 
training for it. 

It would not be wholly true to say that the univer- 
sities of the newer type in the great industrial centres 
were the first to initiate such courses of study; but 
it has been to their honour that from the first they 
have recognized their importance and have sought to 
organize them in direct connection with public and 
private institutions: Health Departments, Employ- 
ment Exchanges, Settlements, Charity Organization, 
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and other societies, already engaged in special fields of 
social work. Once conceived, the idea was bound to 
spread and develop, and although it can hardly yet 
be said to have reached its majority, yet, as this 
book shows, it has already passed far beyond the 
experimental stage, and has become an integral part 
of the university system both in Great Britain and 
in America. Its full significance and scope only require 
to be better known to commend themselves to the 
careful consideration of all who, whether as actual 
or intending social workers themselves, or again as 
educators of the coming generation, realize their 
responsibilities to a world in which more and more 
it is coming to be true that knowledge is power. 

This book has, I believe, the distinction of being 
the first detailed account of the origin and progress 
of the movement which it describes. The writer of 
it is particularly well qualified for her task. She was 
herself one of the pioneers of the movement in its 
initial stages. Latterly she has taken a leading part 
in the unification of it in this country under the Joint 
University Council for Social Studies, of which she 
is now the Honorary Secretary. Recently she has 
enlarged her experience by a visit to America, under- 
taken for the special purpose of investigating and 
reporting upon the developments which have taken 
place in the United States and in Canada. She has 
therefore had exceptional opportunities of studying 
the whole subject from the inside, and speaks with 
an authority which few, if any others, possess. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
April 16, 1925. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE object of this book is to describe a movement 
which has attracted so little attention in this country 
that so far as I am aware it has found no previous 
chronicler—the development of social study inside 
and outside the universities, as a method of preparing 
men and women for the coming profession of social - 
administration in all its forms, public and private, 
paid and unpaid, and not less for the ordinary duties 
and privileges of citizenship. In addition to describing 
what has been actually accomplished, I have en- 
deavoured to indicate future lines of development, and 
the increased equipment that will be necessary if 
departments of social study are to rise to the level 
of the great opportunities opening before them as the 
shadows of the war recede. 

My only qualification for this task is that I happen 
to have been associated with the movement for social 
study most of my life in several very different 
capacities—first as a student in one of the earliest 
training schemes organized in connection with the 
Women’s University Settlement ; secondly as Warden 
of the Victoria Settlement, Liverpool, at the time 
when the late Sir Edward Gonner, then Professor of 
Economics of the University of Liverpool, established 
the first school under University auspices in co- 
operation with the ee ; later when Mr. F. G. 
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D’Aeth, the first Director of the School, was trans- 
ferred to the newly formed Council of Voluntary Aid, 
I took his place and was appointed lecturer in “ The 
Methods and Practice of Social Work” in the 
University of Liverpool ; lastly, in 1919, when I came 
to live in London, I succeeded the late Mr. St. G. 
Heath as Honorary Secretary of the Joint University 
Council for Social Studies, and became at the same 
time an officer of a large non-party women’s organiza- 
tion,! with societies all over the country, most of 
which included among their activities the education 
of women voters. I have therefore seen the move- 
ment from the angle of student, practical worker, 
teacher of social subjects, secretary of a council com- 
posed of representatives of all existing university 
schools of social study, and of the average citizen. 

I have been fortunate to secure from Miss Margaret 
Sewell an account of the beginnings of the movement, 
which I have included as my second chapter. In the 
field of ideas it is always difficult to know who is 
responsible for sowing new seed ; ideas have a way 
of sprouting in different places about the same time. 
I think, however, that there can be no doubt that the 
movement began, in this country at all events, in 
the classes organized by Miss Sewell for workers at 
the University Settlement, of which she was then 
Warden, and with which she is still closely associated. 

The collection of reports, prospectuses, and literature 
on this subject from America convinced me that a 
book, however slight, would be incomplete without 
some first-hand observation of American methods. 
I therefore paid a short visit to the United States and 
Canada in the autumn of last year, and have added 

* The National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 
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a chapter embodying my impressions, though I am 
conscious that such a rapid survey may easily have 
led to inaccuracies and superficial judgments. I should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking many new 
friends scattered over Montreal, Toronto, Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Washington, Bryn Mawr, and 
Philadelphia, not only for much kindness and hos- 
pitality, but for practical help and suggestions—in 
particular, Professor Dale, of the School for Social 
Workers, Toronto University, and Miss Edith Abbott, 
Dean of the School of Social Science Administration, 
Chicago. I hope that if it does nothing else this little 
book may lead to closer relations with those who are 
engaged in the same work across the Atlantic. 

I am uncomfortably aware that many of my 
passages dealing with structure and curriculum are 
necessarily dull reading, except for those actually 
engaged in the administration of schools of social 
study. But I hope that the book as a whole may 
make a wider appeal, and that it may interest those 
engaged in administrative and social work and 
responsible for its staffing, also possibly young men 
and women and those concerned with their careers 
who are anxious to explore the possibilities of a new 
_and increasing group of callings. I must also confess 
to a lingering hope that it may catch the eyes of some 
large-minded citizens, and suggest to them a new and 
fruitful field for their generosity. 

I have received valuable assistance from many 
quarters, especially from members of the Joint 
University Council for Social Studies, who have 
supplied me with useful statements of developments 
in the different universities, also from representatives 
of public departments, of associations of workers and 
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of practical organizations. It would take too long 
to acknowledge help from all the numerous corre- 
spondents and friends who have provided me with my 
data or given me help in an advisory or secretarial 
capacity. My friend, Eleanor F. Rathbone, has read the 
whole of my typed script and proof, and in addition 
to valuable criticism has contributed suggestive ideas, 
particularly with regard to local government and 
industrial investigation. Mrs. Hubback and Miss Low 
corrected my proofs and made many valuable sug- 
gestions. The index has been compiled by Mrs. 
White, of Gravels, Radlett, Herts. 

In conclusion, I think I ought to make it clear that 
the Joint University Council, of which I am the 
secretary, is not in any way responsible for any of 
the views expressed, except those which I have 
attributed to them. I have, however, intentionally 
quoted very freely from their published reports as the 
most authoritative expression of collective university 
opinion in this country, especially as some of them are 
already or may be shortly out of print. 


The Equipment of the 
Social Worker 


CHAPTER I 


THE SCOPE OF SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL 
STUDY 


THERE are many reasons why the modern movement 
which has become known as “social study ”’ or 
“education and training for social work’ has 
attracted so little attention. The actual words convey 
very little to the uninitiated. The word “social” 
is perhaps more heavily worked than any other in the 
dictionary. Nothing else expresses the same mean- 
ing, so its reiteration is unpleasantly incessant; yet 
it is incapable of clear definition. Recent attempts 
at variety do not help much; the expression “ public 
work ”’ narrows the range of activities, and if we find 
ourselves resorting to such expressions as “ services,” 
“organization,” or “‘ administration,’ they are in- 
evitably prefixed by the ubiquitous adjective. We 
find the same monotonous repetition when we come 
to discuss education and training, and the new series 
of studies brought into use bear the old and familiar 
titles; economics, philosophy, psychology, ethics, and 


history, with the word “ social ”’ tacked on. 
15 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY SOCIAL WORK ? 


It is not surprising that the vagueness which sur- 
rounds the expressions ‘‘ social work” and “ social 


study ’”’ has retarded the recognition on the one hand ~ 


of the existence of a new type of public services, and 
on the other hand of the slowly maturing movement for 
systematic preparation for such services. The delicacy 
of the operations which involve an interference with 
the social habits of the people or with industrial con- 
ditions is not obvious to the ordinary person, and the 
need for training makes little appeal to the average 
member of a governing body. Twenty years ago it 
was argued that a spirit of love and devotion was the 
best equipment for social services, and in some quarters 
- the notion that scientific training will kill the mission- 
ary spirit still prevails. The application of economic 
and philosophical theories to practical social organiza- 
tion, from law-making at Westminster down to the 
handling of individual human lives, is barely even 
now realized, and economists and philosophers are 
still too often segregated in their academic fastnesses, 
while the men of action muddle and tinker in the 
world outside. Anyone who can command sufficient 
votes may be elected as a “ guardian of the poor,” 
with at best only a nodding acquaintance with the 
immense range of the Poor Laws or of the effect on 
human character and happiness of their good or 
bad administration. Anyone (women until recently 
excepted) with sufficient influence may become a 
justice of the peace and administer laws involving 


physical coercion and deprivation of liberties, without — 


any understanding of the legal system he represents, - 


and still less of its psychological and social reactions. 
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Constructive ideas with regard to the prevention 
and cure of poverty began slowly to bear fruit in social 
legislation. New standards of public health, housing, 

conditions and security of employment, treatment of 
the criminal, moral and social hygiene, led in the 
_ beginning of the present century to an unprecedented 
series of enactments which continued almost until 
_ the outbreak of war. Looking back it seems nothing 
short of a tragedy that the opportunity that these 
developments presented was lost. The carrying out 
of these new schemes was for the most part entrusted 
to those without special preparation, though here and 
there exceptional appointments were made of men 
and women who had shown themselves qualified by 
personality, ability, and experience. It is true that 
there were not available a sufficient number of trained 
people. Schools of social study, both connected with 
the university and of independent origin, were in exist- 
ence, but for reasons which will be hereafter discussed 
had not captured public attention, and few students 
had taken advantage of the training they offered. 
“If, however, Government departments had, at the 
turning of the ways between the old administration 
and the new, laid down as a principle the need for a 
high standard of definite equipment for what practi- 
cally amounted to a new profession, some temporary 
provision might have been arranged to meet the 
immediate requirements. Having once and for all 
established the precedent of training, a more thorough 
and systematic standard could have been demanded 
for future candidates. It is impossible not to think 
that with a better trained service the results of the 
new schemes of legislation would have been more 
commensurate with their vast expenditure. The ex- 
; 2 
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penditure on salaries would undoubtedly have been 
greater, but the cost in the not very long run would 
have been returned over and over again by savings 
effected through greater attention to diagnosis and | 
prevention rather than relief and treatment, and by 
more intelligent co-ordination between different ad- 
ministrative departments. 

Still more tragic was the waste of a second even 
greater opportunity during the years immediately 
succeeding the war. The talk of “ reconstruction ”’ 
led to lofty expectations among men and women 
who had found an outlet for ability and devotion 
during the war, and who now turned with eagerness 
to the possibilities of the “war against poverty ”’ 
which had been promised on the restoration of peace. 
University schools of social study had become more 
prominent and were functioning more actively with 
numbers augmented by ex-officers and war workers. 
But, unfortunately, those hopes were frustrated by 
the dictates of a spurious economy, and many who 
had served their country in time of war were forced 
in time of peace to bury their ambitions and glad to 
creep into any opening which offered the prospect 
of a bare livelihood. It is significant, for example, of 
the small attention that was given to the provision 
of qualified officers for the State, that in the report 
of the “ Machinery of Government Committee,” ! 
appointed in 1918 by the Minister of Reconstruction, 
no allusion is made to the qualifications which should 
be required for officials dealing with the various social 
aspects of Government services. 

To-day, for the third time, we find ourselves at the 


J Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, 1918. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 9230). Price 6d. 
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cross-roads. Better counsels are beginning to prevail 
with regard to the real extravagance of nominal 
economies in administration. Whatever the party 
colour of the Government in power, a thorough over- 
hauling and extension of our social services in the 
near future seems inevitable. The obsolete machinery 
of the Poor Law, and the present ill-fitting and leaky 
system of social insurance, will in all probability be 
drastically revised. Social and economic disability 
are likely to be dealt with by an inclusive scheme of 
insurance, and “ public assistance,’ which even the 
most highly perfected scheme of insurance cannot 
dispense with altogether, will in all probability be 
distributed among the public departments on the 
lines recommended in the report of the Maclean 
Committee on the Poor Laws.! If these developments 
are probable, surely the time has already come to 
plan the training of those who will administer the 
revised policy. To reconstruct public services on 
modern scientific lines and then staff them once again 
with ill-equipped officers is to invite failure, and is 
utterly incongruous with the spirit of the times. A 
high standard of specialized training is beginning to 
be demanded, not only for the learned professions, 
but for every business office, for every workshop, 
even in the home. Why indeed should public admin- 
istration which aims at the prevention and cure of 
economic disease—so intricate, so baffling, so far 
reaching in its implications and reactions—alone be 
regarded as any man’s job ? 

The method of recruiting for Government and 
municipal departments as a whole lies outside the 


t Report on Transfer of Functions of Poor Law Authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1918. His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 8917). 
Price 3d. 
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scope of this little book, but the need for special 

preparation for the social aspects of these public 
services is relevant to our subject. At present the 
‘system of competitive examinations which carefully 
guards the entrance to the Civil Service may have the 
desirable result of giving complete equality of oppor- 
tunity to each candidate, but gives no guarantee of . 
qualification for special aspects of work. There may 
easily be men in the Civil Service handling problems 
and drafting circulars connected with employment or 
health who have never studied industrial history or 
economics, or been inside a factory or working-class 
home, or indeed had intimate dealings of any kind 
with working-class people other perhaps than the 
domestic servants in their own homes. As for the 
municipal service, except for certain groups such as 
elementary school teachers, health visitors, and sanitary 
inspectors, there is practically no recognized method 
of recruitment. Posts are filled by automatic pro- 
motion, or by the heads of departments, or by standing 
committees, as every member of a local authority 
knows, after a scrutiny of credentials not infrequently 
(at least in the case of the lower appointments, which 
usually lead on to the higher) so perfunctory that it 
would not satisfy a reasonably competent housewife 
in search of a kitchenmaid. The incredible neglect 
of the science of administration is fortunately at last 
beginning to attract some attention from within, and 
the foundation of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion is a hopeful augury.t Sir William Beveridge, at 
the Second Congress of the Universities of the Empire,? 


* The Development of the Civil Service, with Preface by Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan, O.M. P.S, King & Son. Price 7S. 6d. 
A nears Congyvess of the Universities of the Empire, 1921. G. Bell 

ons, 
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urged that while some elements of economics and 
politics should be part of every liberal education, 
their more intensive study is required for those who 
intend to take part in the public administration of 
modern communities. ‘‘ The first universities had a 
general philosophic faculty; they had besides this 
the specialized faculties of Theology, Medicine, or Law, 
whose business it was to prepare men for the three 
learned professions. In the last century another 
specialized faculty, that of engineering, has arisen, 
and trains men for one of the most important new 
vocations. The time has now come to recognize in 
the same rank as the old ‘learned professions’ of 
the Church, Medicine, and the Law, a new learned 
profession of growing importance which may best 
be described as that of Public Administration, and 
should be taken to include not only Civil Servants 
properly so called, but the members and officers of 
local authorities, the officials of employers and work- 
men’s associations and Members of both Houses of 
Parliament.” The comprehensive term “ administra- 
tion’ may be stretched to an even wider range than 
that indicated in the above quotation. The Member 
of Parliament, the Civil Servant, the municipal official, 
the trades union secretary, the works official or welfare 
worker, should undoubtedly be provided with training, 
but there are many other forms of administration which 
equally affect the health and soundness of the com- 
munity. There are hospitals and medical charities 
which to be efficient require a supplementary social 
service ; there are extensive subsidized housing areas 
under private management ; there are Churches and 
religious bodies with social activities ; besides innumer- 
able schemes of welfare for which trained men and 
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women are required. Even the humblest labourer 
in the field of administration deserves consideration. 
The rescue worker, the probation officer, the Church 
sister or Salvation Army lass, helping to patch up 
the failures of society, the club worker or Guide or 
Scout officer carrying on work among the young, 
may appear to be insignificant persons, hardly to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Members of Parlia- 
ment and Civil Servants. Nevertheless they too have 
their part to play in social administration, and no 
less than the most highly placed official do they require 
special preparation for their services to the community. 

We may then accept the claim that the complexity 
of modern conditions has produced a new type of 
services which for want of a better title we call social 
work or social administration. For the sake of clear- 
ness, concrete examples of these are here enumerated. 
In view of the strong tradition of voluntary public 
service in this country, it is undesirable to draw a 
distinction between salaried and voluntary servants 
of the public so far as equipment and standards are 
concerned. But those who are impelled for practical 
reasons to ask “‘ Is there a living in it ?”’ will see in 
the following list, which is by no means complete, 
that the number of professional openings which have 
been created at least justifies the assertion that social 
work is a profession in the making. 


SociaL WorK UNDER PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS, CENTRAL AND 
Local. 


Factory Inspectors; Inspectors under National Insurance 
and Trade Board Acts ; Inspectors of Boarded-out Children ; 
Sanitary Inspectors and Health Visitors; Secretaries and 
Clerks to Employment Exchanges and to Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committees ; Organizers of Children’s Care Committees 
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and Juvenile Organizations; Investigators of Old Age Pen- 
sions Claims; Managers and Rent Collectors under local 
Housing Authorities; Women Police; Probation Officers ; 
Relieving Officers. 


WoORK UNDER CONTROL OF VOLUNTARY BopIss. 


Welfare Workers in Factories and Commercial Undertakings ; 
Hospital Almoners; Organizers or Secretaries of Councils of 
Social Welfare, Charity Organization, Child Welfare Agencies, 
Clubs, Social Institutes, Holiday Funds, Rural Associations, 
Social Activities of Churches and Religious Organizations ; 
Settlement Workers. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY SOCIAL STUDY? 


Social study is of course nothing new in the univer- 
sities. It is to be found in every curriculum under 
different names: Philosophy, History, Economics, 
Psychology, Law. But modern Social Study as the 
term is used in these pages differs from the social 
study of the past in that it is closely linked up with 
the practical and the concrete. Its aims have been 
defined by the Joint University Council for Social 
Studies, and may be quoted in full here. 


Social study as now conceived, requires that each of the 
subjects of instruction shall be treated with continual refer- 
ence to actual social life and its difficulties. For the whole 
aim in social study is to educate the citizen’s understanding 
of the social life of which he is a part, to train and test his 
judgment in dealing with its complexities—for the good of 
his neighbour as of himself—to furnish him with a background 
of fact and ideal which shall throw light on all his practice 
as an administrator, to increase his power of dealing with 
people and their present difficulties, and to inspire him with 
faith in the value of his efforts. 


t Social Study and Training at the Universities. A Report drawn 
up by the Joint University Council for Social Studies, p. 8. P. S. 
King & Son. Price 6d. 
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A school of social study as we understand it to-day 
is a department of the university in which the different 
subjects which may be grouped together under the 
‘comprehensive heading social science are taught in 
close relation to each other and to actual social and 
economic conditions. 

Social study in this country has suffered severely 
from retarded development, but the years of its exist- 
ence have not been without achievement, as I hope 
the succeeding pages may show. Opposition has been 
broken down, valuable experience has been won, 
and there are signs that the movement is passing 
into a new and hopeful stage. America,? with its 
greater agility in seizing new ideas and translating 
them into action, has outdistanced us in the remarkable 
development of social work as a recognized profession, 
as well as in the provision of social study in its univer- 
sities and colleges. But there, as here, the movement 
still presents problems which await solution. Much 
depends on clarifying our ideas as to exactly what 
place the school of social study can best fill in the 
hierarchy of the university ; much further depends on 
the aims and methods of the education and training 
offered. In the following chapters I will trace the 
development of the movement from its tentative 
beginnings in the nineties up to the present time, 
and will attempt to thrash out some of its problems 
in the light of the experience that has been acquired. 


* See Chapter IX. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SOCIAL TRAINING, 
1890-1903 


By MARGARET SEWELL: 


THE end of the nineteenth century saw the foundation 
_ of Councils and Societies, of College Missions and 
_ Settlements, the beginning, in fact, of serious, thought- 
ful, and organized effort to tackle social ills, not only 
as a part of personal religion, but as a social obliga- 
tion ; not merely as an expression of sympathy, but 
as a recognition of difficulties urgently presenting 
themselves to be solved, and demanding for their 
- solution gifts of the head as well as of the heart. 

It is significant of this new aspect that the 
universities took a leading part in the reorganization 
of so-called charity, and that the leading movements 
were largely recruited and in many instances initiated 
by men and women from the universities, and it 
followed almost of course that the need of some 
sort of specialized educational equipment was speedily 
recognized. There can be no doubt that tentative 
and unostentatious efforts to meet this need sprang 
up in many quarters, wherever in fact those were 
to be found who took their social obligations seriously, 


x See Introduction, p. 12. 
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and there must be much unwritten history of small 
beginnings. One such was made by the Women’s 
University Settlement in Southwark, and as some of 
the more important training schemes of to-day can 
show it in their genealogical tree as an ancestor, a 
short sketch of its history is chosen as illustrative of 
the way in which these things began. 

The Settlement was founded in the eighties by the 
women’s colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, joined later 
by London, and it formed a centre of social work in 
the poor and difficult district of Southwark. At the 
Settlement some lived permanently, some for short 
periods, while a very large number living in their 
own homes in or near London made it their starting- 
point for daily or weekly work. They all soon found 
that they needed more equipment than goodwill and 
the light of nature supplied. 

They fell naturally into groups, and each group felt 
its own special difficulties. To help in these, the group 
met separately and informally, and individual cases 
and concrete difficulties were described and then con- 
sidered and discussed in conference; the Warden 
sometimes read a short paper. This was a small 
beginning, but it was a beginning, and as early as 
June 1890 we find the Warden had written :— 


I would propose that anyone who comes here to work for 
any sufhcient length of time should go through at first a 
regular course of training in connection with some thoroughly 
organized work. In this way she would get a grasp of the 
true principles of relief, and would learn what the needs of 
the poor are, and what agencies there are already at work 
to supply them, while at the same time she would be getting 
to know the neighbourhood and the people, and be able to 
decide at leisure what special kind of work she had most 
leaning towards and was best fitted for, 
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The “ regular course of training ’’ thus foreshadowed 
was not at the time in existence, but it began almost 
at once to take shape. In the report of 1892 are the 
following words :— 


We feel strongly that the last word has not been said on 
many of the problems before us, that we have still a great 
deal to learn, that there are many phenomena not satisfactorily 
accounted for, many facts that need co-ordination and to be 
reasoned upon. We should like to do more in the future 
towards the elucidation of difficulties than we are able to 
do at present. Meantime ...we have made a small 
beginning. 


The beginning was somewhat in this fashion: Ten 
“elementary lectures’? were given by the Warden, 
mainly descriptive of already existing local agencies. 
Four lectures were given by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet 
at the Settlement. Five conferences were held. 

In the same year, in a paper read before the 
Associated Workers’ League, we find it said :— 


A women’s Settlement, founded and maintained by uni- 
versity women, has a special raison d’étve. An increasingly 
large and an increasingly important part of the work of 
charity is being done by women, and whether it is done for 
good or ill must depend very largely upon the way in which 
they do it. The old idea that goodwill is sufficient equip- 
ment is, happily, dying out; we have begun to realize that 

. we need the guidance of principles and the strength of 
experience. Thoughtful workers begin to fear to rush un- 


armed into the battle, and look round for help. ... We 
look forward, therefore, to being able to help them by affording 
the opportunity to all who wish it of staying ... at the 


Settlement, not for the sake of Southwark, but for seeing 
and taking part in actual work under direction, and above 
all of learning something of the principles which should 
guide all work. 
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Again in a paper written for a Conference on Settle- 
ments held in Chicago,! probably in 1893 or 1894, we 
. find :— 


From the beginning the Settlement has realized that to 
zeal must be added knowledge; the necessity for direction 

. . was also recognized, and the nucleus of a library... 
formed. Later, detached lectures and conferences were 
arranged and books recommended, but each year’s experience 
has shown the need of a more definite course of reading and 
more carefully planned and supervised practice. The Com- 
mittee hope, therefore, to provide this year a definite and 
organized course of training, both for those who come to 
work in Southwark and those who wish to prepare for work 
elsewhere. During three terms in the year they hope to 
arrange for lectures upon such subjects as the following: 
Economics, Poor Law, Local Government, Education, Sanita- 
tion, Principles of Organization and Relief, Thrift, etc. 
Courses of reading will be prescribed and students will be — 
asked to write papers. Alongside of the book-work will be 
practice under experienced workers. 

In drawing up the course both of theory and practice, 
weight will be given to the importance of affording to all 
workers an opportunity of seeing the various sides of philan- 
‘thropic and social work, and of studying the life of the people 
in several aspects. It is misleading to know the poor only 
at such times as they are in need of relief, or to see one class 
of them only. Preventive work should be shown in its rela- 
tion to relief work, the work of the State should be co-ordinated 
with the work of the individual, and so on. We believe that 
much mistaken work has been undertaken from insufficient 
knowledge and one-sided experience, and intend therefore 
to discourage specialization till comparatively late in the 
course of training. It may be urged that all this sounds 
very mechanical, that it is rather the spirit than the method 
of the work that is the essential, and that moreover such 
preparation is surely unnecessary to compass the end we 
set before ourselves. To this criticism we would answer, in 
the first place, that we do not for one moment think of sub- 


* This paper was written by Miss Sewell. 
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stituting training for personal devotion or expect that it 
alone will make the good worker, but we do expect to give 
to devotion a fuller effect. The problem of the individual 
is wrapped up in the problem of the class, and that of the 
class in the individual, and we have been forced to recognize 
how the very smallest of our actions is important and has its 
influence, and how many mistakes we have made, even how 
much harm we have done through ignorance and thought- 
lessness. 

And this demand for more knowledge and more guidance, 
coming as it does from the more earnest of social workers, 
is not a sign of dying but rather of kindling enthusiasm. 
What surer seal could be set upon devotion than this volun- 
tary submission to guidance, submission above all to delay 
in the realization of dreams—all this that in the end the gift 
may be more worth the giving? In the growth of this spirit 
may we not read the sign of a deepened sense of social re- 
sponsibility, a truer brotherhood, a more vital sympathy ? 


An apology is perhaps due for so long a quotation 
from an old paper, but as a matter of history it does 
seem to reveal the foundation of the movement more 
fully and more truly than words written after the 
event could do. 

In 1893 two scholarships were privately offered to 
women wishing for but unable to afford the time and 
expense of training, and were immediately taken up. 

It was no doubt about the same time that “ training ”’ 
was definitely organized and advertised. In the 1893 
report a programme of lectures was published and 
a paragraph entitled ‘The Training of Workers” was 
added to the Preface. ‘‘In the hope,” it says, “‘ of 
raising the standard of social work and of meeting 
an increased demand for trained workers, the Com- 
mittee have decided to make a more systematic 
attempt than hitherto in the preparation of workers 
for work.’”’ A scheme is then outlined, resident and 
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non-resident students are invited and fees fixed. 
Several residents coming definitely as students were 
admitted ; weekly lectures extending over three terms 
were given at the Settlement, some by the Warden, 
others by friendly experts who gave this voluntary 
help. Mrs. Alfred Marshall, for example, gave a 
course on ‘‘ Labour and Wages’’; Dr. Longstaff two 
lectures on ‘‘ The Local Government of London ”’ ; 
Mr. G. A. P. Graves, H.M.I., four on “‘ Elementary 
Education ” ; Mr. Chance (Hon. Secretary of Central 
Committee of Poor Law Conference) four on the 
“ Poor Law’’; and there were others on “‘ The Factory 
Acts,” “ Thrift,” “The Keeping ob (Accounts... 
“Public Health,” ‘‘ Principles and Methods of 
Relief.” 

In 1894 Mrs. Creighton, as Chairman of the Annual 
Meeting, spoke of “‘ the importance of the work done 
by the Settlement as a centre for teaching and train- 
ing’’ . . . and suggested “‘ that the experience gained 

. might be profitably transmitted, by means of 
lectures and leaflets, throughout the provinces . 
as a resident in the provinces she felt what might 
be done by those who had the opportunity of being 
abreast with new movements and inspired by new 
ideas, if only they would not confine their work to 
London.” ; 

In the same year £2,000 was allotted to the Settle- 
ment by the trustees of the Pfeiffer Bequest for the 
establishment of a scholarship tenable at the Settle- 
ment open to women who wished to qualify for social 
work. This far-sighted gift helped to place “ training ”” 
on a still more solid foundation, and from then til} 
now there has been no lack of candidates. 

In 1895 full courses of lectures over three terms 
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were again given, and members of the audience began 
to ask whether it was not time to make them available 
to a larger number by choosing a more central place 
for their delivery. 

It was about this time that the Settlement, the 
Charity Organization Society, and the National Union 
of Women Workers united to form a Committee 
known as the “‘ Joint Lectures Committee’ (with the 
late Mrs. G. F. Hill as their secretary), whose object 
was to arrange suitable courses of lectures to be given 
in Central London, and the first courses under their 
auspices were given in the two terms of 1897. A little 
later they aimed at still wider influence and appointed 
a paid lecturer, who should give courses of lectures 
not only in various parts of London but in the pro- 
vinces. Courses of lectures under their auspices were 
_ given through 1898, 1899, 1g00, Igor. 

In 1gor the career of the Joint Committee for 
Lectures as such came to an end, and in its place a 
sub-committee of the London Charity Organization 
Society was formed, called ‘‘ The Committee for Social 
Education,” with the same secretary and many of the 
same members. The change was announced in the 
Settlement Report of March 1902 as follows :— 


It will be remembered that for several years the C.O.S., 
the N.U.W.W., and the Settlement have together formed a 
Joint Committee for providing lectures both in London and 
the country ; this was a development of the lectures originally 
arranged by the Settlement for the benefit of its own students 
and workers. In the course of last year, however, in conse- 
quence of a scheme for extending this work in the country 
and for broadening its basis, the Committee felt that it was 
growing beyond the scope of work... provided for by 
their Articles of Association, and therefore, though with 
regret, withdrew from direct representation on the Lectures 
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Committee. The N.U.W.W.: did the same, and the lectures 
are now arranged by a Sub-Committee of the C.O.S.2_ They 
are, of course, as before, available for the education of Settle- 
ment workers, and the new scheme has the sympathy of the 
committee and their best wishes for its success. 


At this point the history of the early days of training 
may be said to come to an end; its development in 
London first as ‘‘ The Committee for Social Education,” 
then as ‘“‘ The School of Sociology and Economics,” 
and finally as a department of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, is told in succeeding 
chapters. 

t National Union of Women Workers, now National Council of 


Women. 
a Charity Organization Society. 


CHAPTER IilI 


SOCIAL TRAINING UP TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
1903-1925 


THE connection of the university with social training 
dates from 1903, when Professor (afterwards Sir 
Edward) Gonner, for many years Professor of Econo- 
mics in the University of Liverpool, conceived the 
idea of the establishment of a School of Training for 
Social Work under the auspices of the University of 
Liverpool. Professor Gonner, who was a_ personal 
friend of Sir Charles Loch, the late secretary and 
genius of the Charity Organization Society, recognized 
from the first the necessity of close relations between 
academic study and practical work, and in January 
1904 the School of Social Science, as it was then called, 
was established as the outcome of arrangements 
between the University, the Victoria Settlement for 
Women, and the Liverpool Central Relief and Charity 
Organization Society. It must be admitted that the 
connection of the School with the University in those 
early years was rather that of a poor and uninteresting 
relation than an honoured member of the University 
family group. The School had its own executive 
committee, it arranged its curriculum and conducted 
its examinations independently of University control ; 
it raised its own funds, with considerable difficulty ; 
its students were not registered students of the 
3 33 
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University, and the lectures given by members of the 
staff were entirely voluntary on their part. The 
University however provided accommodation and 
appointed representatives on the committee, and with 
Professor Gonner as chairman, the School became 
from the first closely identified with the University 
in the eyes of the public. An important step forward 
had therefore been taken in the association of the 
University for the first time with the movement for 
the training and equipment of men and women for 
public and social services; it remained for future 
experience to find the solution to the difficulties which 
prevented social study from taking its rightful place 
among the many departments essential to the com- 
pleteness of a modern university. 

Four years later the University of Birmingham went 
a step further, and from the first registered social 
students, accepted responsibility for their teaching, 
and granted a diploma to successful candidates. This 
was followed by the University of Bristol, which offered 
a testamur course in Social Study ; next the University 
of Leeds established a diploma in Social Organization 
and Public Service. In Scotland experiments in the 
same direction were made both in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The Edinburgh School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy in IgII inaugurated a social 
training course for women, which prepared the way for 
later developments. The Glasgow School for Social 
Study, under independent management but closely 
associated with the University, was started in 1912. 

The beginnings of the movement in London have 
been described in the last chapter. The work carried 
on for nine years under the direction of Professor 
Urwick at the School of Sociology and Social Economics 
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very largely influenced the trend of social study in the 
university schools which were springing into existence 
during these years. The somewhat incoherent courses 
of lectures of earlier schemes of study became in the 
School of Sociology systematized into a continuous 
and progressive course in subjects admitted to be 
essential, and though practical work was given its due 
place, a high standard of academic study was estab- 
lished. In 1912 the School of Sociology became the 
Social Science Department of the London School of 
Economics, and an academic diploma in Sociology 
and Social Administration was established. Professor 
Urwick, who continued to direct the Department until 
Ig21I, has done more than any other individual to 
shape the development of standards of training both 
in London and throughout the country. 

Progress was very slow before the war. The early 
years of the century were characterized by a rapid 
stream of legislation, and workers were required in 
increasing numbers as salaried organizers for the new 
forms of public and voluntary social effort, but the 
methods of appointment and standards of qualifica- 
tions required were uncertain, and only very partially 
did social training become recognized as desirable, 
still less necessary. Unfortunately, the uncertain 
prospects of a remunerative career weighed with those 
responsible for the careers of prospective students 
and reacted adversely on the progress of the newly 
formed schools. Though good work was carried on, 
especially in the direction of experiment, for the most 
part the number of students attracted was small, and 
consisted mainly of women attracted to voluntary 
social work, or of those who were willing and able to 
risk the chance of not securing suitable salaried posts. 
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In 1gto, the first effort was made to co-ordinate 
the experience of the different schools, through a 
conference held at the London School of Sociology, 
at which the best type of curriculum and soundest 
methods of practical work were among the subjects 
discussed. A year later a similar conference was held 
at the Woodbrooke Settlement in Birmingham, when 
the possibility of a common standard of academic and 
practical training was broached. Five years later, in 
1918, a conference on the training of university women 
for social and administrative posts was organized in 
Oxford by the Association for the Education of Women 
in Oxford. A useful paper on “ University Social 
Training Courses,’’! read on this occasion by the late 
J. St. G. Heath, gave some illuminating particulars of 
the different university departments in existence. It 
was then found that since the pioneer school had been 
started in Liverpool in 1903, only two hundred and 
sixty-nine students had qualified for diplomas or 
certificates offered by the six universities which offered 
training, and that of this number only thirty-one were 
men. 

During the war, an unexpected stimulus was given 
to the social training movement. The demand for 
trained workers then actually for the first time 
exceeded the supply, and social study departments 
received official recognition and encouragement. The 
Welfare Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
finding it impossible to procure an adequate number 
of trained workers, gave grants for students who 
availed themselves of the courses of intensive training 
which were provided by university training schools 2 


. Viana Social Training Courses, by J, St. G. Heath. Out of 
print. 


2 Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bristol, Liverpool. 
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to meet the emergency ; workers were also: trained 
in large numbers for relief work to meet the unpre- 
cedented demand both at home and abroad. Training 
for social work began to be fashionable, and training 
schemes, good, bad, and indifferent, sprang into being. 
In order to some extent to co-ordinate these, a Joint 
Social Studies Committee was unofficially established 
for London.t This Committee organized a conference 
on social training, which by invitation of the Home 
Secretary met at the Home Office in June 1917, and 
was followed by a second conference on training for 
welfare work in factories, convened by the Home 

_, Office and attended by representatives of Government 
departments, employers, labour, welfare organizations, 
as well as of university departments for social study. 
These two conferences, which resulted directly in the 
formation of a Joint University Council for Social 
Studies, carried the training movement a very con- 
siderable stage forward. 

The Government recognition thus secured gave social 
study a certain prestige which it had not previously 
possessed, and the newly formed Council, represen- 
tative of all the existing schemes of social training, 
provided an opportunity for co-operative action and 
influence which the movement had hitherto lacked. 
The Council was formally constituted in April 1918, 
with the object of “‘ co-ordinating and developing the 
work of social study departments in connection with 

' the universities of Great Britain and Ireland.” Sir 
William Ashley, of the University of Birmingham, 
became its first chairman, and Mr. St. George Heath, the 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, its first honorary secretary. 


t This Committee became unnecessary and ceased to exist in 
October 1918. 
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In the meantime important changes were taking 
place in the different universities. The recognition 
during the war referred to above had stimulated local 
interest and brought the schools into greater 
prominence; the prospect of an influx of students 
set free from war services encouraged the authorities 
to embark on more ambitious schemes. 

The most rapid development was to be found in the 
Social Science Department of the London School of 
Economics. This Department began with the valuable 
inheritance of nine years’ experience as the School 
of Sociology, and as a part of the London School of 
Economics it secured the exceptional advantages of 
a wide academic background. The extensive range 
of lecturers of the School were available for students 
who had at the same time opportunities for practical 
training which only London offered. Further, it 
naturally attracted a much larger number of students, 
including many from other countries, than the Scottish 
or provincial schools, and was able to develop on lines 
impossible in a smaller school. 

The Department of Social Study of the University 
of Birmingham had facilities at its disposal which 
it utilized fully for practical experience and research 
into problems of industry as well as local adminis- 
tration. It also gained by its close association with 
the group of Theological Colleges at Selly Oak, which 
brought an interesting variety of students, including 
many foreigners, and gave an opportunity, not so 
easily obtainable elsewhere, of some share in the 
training of ministers of religion and different kinds of 
workers in religious organizations. 

In the University of Bristol, social training has 
developed on somewhat different lines. The work in 
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connection with the social study testamur has recently 
_ been incorporated with the Department of Education. 
In a statement by Professor Leonard, it is explained 
that if a chair of public administration or of some 
similar subject had existed in Bristol this would 
naturally have been chosen, but in the absence of such 
a chair the most convenient department on the whole 
seemed to be that of Education. The Professor of 
Education therefore became responsible to Senate for 
the arrangements for the social study testamur, and 
the Warden of the University Settlement became a 
member of the staff of the Department of Education. 

The Glasgow School of Social Study has features 
which make it the only experiment of the kind in 
this country. It is controlled by a Joint Board, and 
is “under the auspices of”’ the University, which is 
strongly represented on the Board. The Scottish 
Universities are very loath to grant diplomas or cer- 
tificates to non-matriculated students, and though the 
association of the School, especially on its academic 
side, is very close, both the “ ordinary’ diploma and 
the “‘ endorsed’ diploma of the School are granted by 
the Board and not by the University. All the courses 
are conducted by University lecturers, and the 
University lecturer in social economics is the Director 
of the School. Moreover, a considerable proportion 
of the students are University graduates. An out- 
standing feature of the development of formal social 
study in Glasgow has been the very large numbers 
of men and women who, while engaged in social 
administrative work, have qualified for the diploma 
by attendance at evening courses of instruction. For 
it should be observed that the School is essentially 
an evening institution, designed largely, though not 
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wholly, to meet the needs of the Clyde industrial area. 
It may be regarded as an extension of the work done 
in the University by the departments of Political 
Economy, Social Economics and Political Philosophy, 
in which many students graduate who intend after- 
wards to seek a career in social and administrative 
work. ee 

Developments in Liverpool may possibly be stated 
in some detail, as they illustrate the gradual steps of 
progress in a university department of social study. 
It was not until 1917 that the School of Social Studies 
became fully incorporated in the University, when 
a University Board of Social Studies was constituted 
with the following members: the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Professors of 
Bacteriology, Hygiene, Philosophy, Civic Design, 
Economics, Education, Geography, Medieval and 
Modern Histcry, Lecturer in Methods and Practice 
of Social Work, with the Wardens of the University 
Settlements and other persons of appropriate know- 
ledge and experience, not exceeding one-third of the 
total number of the members of the Board. The 
composition of this Board is stated in full because it 
bore evidence to the realization of the fact not fully 
grasped previously that “‘ social studies’’ embraced 
widely different aspects of university teaching. Under 
the new arrangement the diploma hitherto issued by 
the committee of the School became a diploma of the 
University open to students of graduate standing, and 
the appointment of teachers and other matters con- 
nected with the School became subject to the con- 
firmation of the Senate. In addition to the diploma, 
the University offered a certificate course for non- 
graduates. Shortly after the war a fund was raised 
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to endow the Liverpool School of Social Studies, in 
memory of the late Mr. Charles Booth. In 1922, the 
University created the Charles Booth Chair of Social 
Science, which was endowed with part of the fund; 
two new lectureships, one in social statistics and one 
in social science, were established with the balance. 
With the enlarged teaching staff it has been possible 
to contemplate more advanced teaching, and proposals 
have been made, which will probably soon mature, 
to set up both an honours and a pass course in social 
science. It is proposed to maintain with slight 
alterations the existing diploma and certificate courses 
which are intended for students who desire to take 
up administrative work, the qualifications for which 
are as much practical experience as theoretical know- 
ledge. The degree courses are designed for students 
who desire to obtain administrative posts, for which 
general education rather than practical experience is 
the necessary requisite. 

In Edinburgh the social study movement started 
later than in most cities which are possessed of 
universities, and in consequence it was enabled to 
start with knowledge of the difficulties that had faced 
the movement in other places. This certainly was a 
considerable advantage, as it was possible from the 
commencement to arrange a more defined course of 
study than was the case in those schools to whom 
may be given the honour of initiating the movement. 
In 1918, largely at the instigation of the late Professor 
Seth, an Association was formed in the city to promote 
social study and training. This Association appointed 
a Council representative of all the chief agencies in 
the city, municipal and voluntary, which were occupied 
with any form of social work. The Principal of the 
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University was elected President, and the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh Vice-president. This Council, which 
appoints annually an executive committee, remains 
the governing body of the school, and one of the 
most interesting features of this body is the close 
connection which is maintained between the city and 
the University, a connection which has always been 
a feature of the University at Edinburgh. This con- 
nection takes the practical form of a yearly grant 
from the Town Council towards its funds. 

Thus when the school was inaugurated the connection 
with the University was somewhat loose. But those 
who wete responsible for the organization of the school 
were determined to make the University connection 
more definite, and in 1922 the University Court 
approved regulations granting a diploma in social 
study for post-graduate students, and a University 
certificate for non-graduates. The diploma course 
requires a minimum of one year to be devoted to 
a special course in social study, graduates who have 
not taken for their degree the subjects of political 
economy, economic history, moral philosophy, psy- 
chology or philosophy, having to devote a period 
of time in order to obtain a diploma dependent 
upon the number of these subjects which they have 
already studied. No diploma in any department of 
study is granted by Scottish universities to students 
who have not already graduated. 

Oxford alone of the older universities has given 
special recognition to the provision of training for 
social work. A certificate was established by the 
University of Oxford in 1919 on the lines of a cer- 
tificate course organized at Barnett House in O13; 
mainly through the efforts of the late Mr. Sidney Ball 
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of St. John’s College. This certificate is taken in 
conjunction with the University diploma in Economics 
and Political Science, which requires at least one year 
for graduates and two years for non-graduates. The 
diploma is accepted as part of a degree course, so that 
it is possible for a student coming up for the two- 
year course to obtain a pass degree by extending to 
a third year. No formal examination is required for 
the certificate, which cannot at present be acquired 
apart from the diploma, but is only awarded to students 
who follow a course provided by the Council of Barnett 
House and approved by the Committee on Economics 
and Political Science and whose work receives con- 
sistently favourable reports. Students attend univer- 
sity lectures, and additional courses and personal 
tuition are provided by the Council of Barnett House, 
which is responsible for the details of the course. 

A proposal is under discussion at the present time 
to enable graduates who have taken the Final Honours 
School of Philosophy, Politics, and Economics to 
qualify for the certificate without the diploma. The 
University grants diplomas to persons who are not 
members of the University on certain conditions, thus 
opening the door to working-class students of Ruskin 
College and other similar institutions “‘ established for 
‘the purpose of higher study and duly approved by 
the authorities.” 

In 1920, the Dundee School of Social Study and 
Training came into being under the auspices of the 
University of St. Andrews. The University offers a 
post-graduate course leading to a diploma in the case 
of graduates. A certificate course of high academic 
standard is also offered to candidates for training who 
give evidence of ability to profit by the course though 
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they are not graduates, and a modified evening course . 
leading to a certificate has been established to meet 
the needs of those engaged in professional work during 
the day. Though the certificate is awarded by the 
Dundee School of Social Study, the course is controlled 
by the Board of Studies appointed by the University. 
Dundee is a small city, but it offers observation of 
peculiar social and industrial circumstances which can 
be studied as a whole even more successfully than in 
a larger town of which only a portion can be under 
observation. 

The Social Studies Department at Bedford College, 
London, was instituted in 1919, and reconstituted in 
1924 as a Department of Social Studies and Economics. 
Next to the School of Economics it has the largest 
number of students in any school in this country. 
The University of Leeds offers a diploma in Social 
Organization and Public Service. Leeds offers a wide 
field of social study in problems of industry, public 
administration, and social agencies which cannot fail 
to attract the social student. At the present time 
Leeds is in a position to offer special opportunities 
of practical experience to students desiring to qualify 
for hospital social work, as the hospital social service 
is better developed in that city than in any other part 
of the country outside London. 


OUTLINES OF SocIAL StuDY COURSES. 


The nature of social study teaching became more 
clearly defined as time went on, and in 1917 the Joint 
University Council drew up a report entitled ‘‘ Social 
Study and Training at the Universities,” * which not 


* Social Study and Training at the Universities. P. S. Ki 
Son. Price 6d. ees 
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only dealt with the development of the social training 
movement but pressed its importance on Government 
Departments. It was found in the preparation of this 
report that there is a remarkably large degree of 
uniformity of aim and method among the various 
schools. It may be convenient to introduce here a 
brief outline of the main features, upon which there 
is practical agreement, reserving the discussion of 
future developments and controversial issues for later 
chapters. 

Qualifications for Entrance.—A course of social study 
is not intended as a substitute for regular pass and 
honours degree courses. At present students who as 
a rule are older than the average undergraduates fall 
into three classes :— 


(a) The graduate. 

(6) The experienced worker with little or no previous 
academic training. 

(c) The student, matriculated or otherwise desiring to train 
for some career for which, given other qualifications, 
a university degree is not necessary. 


The majority-of schools make some form of provision 
for all three classes, though, as has already been stated, 
some grant diplomas to graduates only. 

Length of Training.—The course of training except 
in the case of graduates covers full-time work for two 
years, the first year being devoted to general social 
study and the second year to more specialized training. 

Nature of Course—The course consists partly of 
attendance at lectures or tutorial classes and partly 
of actual participation under supervision in various 
social activities which will give the candidate some 
first-hand acquaintance with working-class life, the 
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operations of public departments, and of voluntary 
organizations for social work. 

The Academic Teaching.—The actual terminology 
and arrangement of the subjects of instruction differ 
in different places, but such subjects as economics, 
economic history, social and political philosophy, 
psychology, public administration are invariably in- 
cluded. In most schools lectures which form part of 
the regular degree courses of the university are 
utilized for at least some of the subjects required. 
In several, however, especially where classes are large, 
as at the London School of Economics, the school has 
its own staff of lecturers. The importance of securing 
teachers who have something more than mere academic 
knowledge of social questions has been emphasized 
in reports issued by the Joint University Council, 
alluded to above, and is dealt with elsewhere. 

Practical Work and Visits of Observation.—Practical 
work has always been regarded as an essential part 
of any scheme of social training, though the amount 
of time allotted to it varies in different places. It 
includes training in public administration, so far as 
it can be obtained, in connection with health, housing, 
employment and unemployment, administration of 
justice, adult and continuation education, juvenile 
organizations of all kinds, relief work, voluntary 
organizations for social welfare, as well as investigation 
into social conditions. 

Visits of observation have been found very valuable 
as a means of introducing the students to social 
organizations with which they might otherwise find 
it difficult to come into touch. The close connection 
between academic teaching and practical work has 
always been stressed, and in most schools the arrange- 
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ments for practical work are in the hands of members 
of the staff or entrusted to someone outside the uni- 
versity recognized as specially qualified by experience 
and knowledge. 

Research—Research, as we shall see later, is 
intimately connected with the practical work of the 
student, but it requires trained and experienced 
direction. Hitherto, though it is everywhere recognized 
as an indispensable function of a well-equipped school 
of social study, facilities for its pursuit have been 
meagre, except in the London School of Economics, 
owing largely to lack of funds. 

Extension Work.—Most schools of social study 
appreciate the needs of officials engaged in new forms 
of public service or social workers already in the field. 
In Glasgow, and more recently in Dundee, those needs 
were provided for by systematic evening instruction 
leading to a certificate. Other schools firmly adhere 
to the principle that social training required full-time 
work, but offer from time to time courses of lectures 
for the benefit of those who had received no professional 
training as well as “‘refresher’’ courses for trained 
workers. 

Advisory Bodies.—The arrangements for training are 
under the direction of a Committee or Board on which 
are represented those university departments which 
offer subjects embraced in social study as well as 
persons of experience in practical social administration, 
In some cases ad hoc advisory bodies are appointed 
for special departments of practical work. 

Examinations.—At the close of the course an 
examination is held and a diploma or certificate is 
granted to successful candidates. The arrangements 
for the examination vary in different places as to 
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number of papers, etc., but in every case the quality 
of the practical work of the student is taken into 
consideration in estimating the results. 

In some cases efforts have been made to provide 
some degree of instruction in social subjects for those 
engaged in other professions, such as the clergy, district 
nurses, health visitors, domestic science and con- 
tinuation school teachers. During the war intensive 
courses for welfare workers in factories and relief 
workers were instituted. In addition to this the 
leading schools almost invariably open certain classes 
to the general public. 

Cost of Training.—The cost of training compared 
with that of other professions is low, and varies in 
different places from about £10 to £30 a session. 


Non-ACADEMIC SCHEMES OF TRAINING. 


No survey of the progress of the social training 
movement up to the present time can be complete 
without some allusion to much useful experimental 
work, especially in the direction of practical training, 
by non-academic bodies. The best known of these 
were carried out by the London Charity Organization 
Society and University Settlements, both of which, it 
will be remembered, played an important part in the 
initiation of the first systematic training course 
described in the previous chapter. The Charity 
Organization Society has always stood for a high 
standard of knowledge and efficiency in its workers, 
and the practical training still offered in its offices is 
regarded as admirable, even by many of those who 
are not wholly sympathetic to its school of social 
thought. Settlements, especially University Settle- 
ments, which by their very nature are admirably 
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adapted for training purposes, became associated at 
an early stage with the university training movement, 
though some continued to carry on independent 
schemes of training. Other bodies, such as the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Rescue Societies, 
Child Welfare Committees, Juvenile Organizations, 
Diocesan Associations and religious communities, 
recognizing the need for training in the social aspects 
of their work, have evolved schemes by which they 
might train their own workers. These usually com- 
bine some theoretical study with the particular form 
of practical experience required for their various 
activities. 


SUMMING UP OF AIMS. 


The case in favour of the university as the centre 
of training rather than these separate organizations 
will be discussed in the next chapter, and the develop- 
ment of these relations between the two will be described 
in the chapter dealing with different aspects of practical 
work. 

The first thirty years of the social training move- 
ment may be summed up in one word—experiment. 
Gradually during these years the aims of the schools 
took shape on the following lines :-— 


(1) Professional training for those preparing for social 
administration or in administrative work which has a social 
bearing. 

(2) Instruction for the general public on political, eco- 
nomic, industrial, and social questions which concern every 
citizen, and advanced courses for those already engaged in 
responsible work. 

(3) Research into social and industrial phenomena. 


z) 


CHAPTER: .TV: 


THE CASE FOR THE UNIVERSITY AS THE 
CENTRE OF SOCIAL STUDY 


TuIs book is written on the assumption that the 
university is the right centre for social study and 
preparation for social work. But as this opinion is 
by no means unanimous, it may be well at this point 
to summarize the arguments in its support. The 
opposition is not and never has been very articulate, 
but it is fairly formidable, especially as it comes not 
only from certain sections of academic opinion, but 
is reinforced by the views of some representatives of 
practical workers. It is based on a genuine belief 
that the university is not in a position to supply the 
kind of preparation which will adequately equip the 
future social worker. 

The university teacher, on the one hand, is afraid 
of a lowering of standards in undertaking the training 
of men and women for a profession which has scarcely 
yet formulated its own status or requirements, and 
which at present is largely recruited by those not 
possessing a university education. Further, while 
offering branches of study such as economics, 
philosophy, history, for the education of those whose 
future callings require knowledge of such subjects, the 


university does not possess facilities for the practical 
50 
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experience which is an essential part of the modern 
conception of training. It is true that it provides 
practical experience in the case of other professions. 
The medical student can walk the university hospital 
wards ; the engineer can work with his hands in the 
university workshops ; the chemist can experiment in 
university laboratories. But the social worker must 
seek paths toward experience in social conditions of 
which the university as such has no knowledge and 
can accept no responsibility. Moreover, the university 
teacher is inclined to be lukewarm on the importance 
of practical work. He may give it lip service, but in 
his heart he is apt to grudge the preoccupation of 
the student with activities which in his opinion are 
incompatible with intellectual concentration. 

On the other hand, the practical person fears that 
class-room study will choke out “the real thing.” 
He knows that out of sight is often out of mind, and 
that as the centre of training is removed from the 
headquarters of practical work to the cloistered 
atmosphere of the university, the training becomes 
insensibly more academic, less applied and less realistic 
in its bearings. Employing bodies and committees 
are inclined to be suspicious of university attainments ; 
they look for such qualities as capacity for hard work, 
technical ability, and the inevitable “ tact,’’ which are 
not necessarily the product of the lecture room. 
Officials and workers already engaged in the various 
social services, having picked up their own jobs in 
a rule-of-thumb fashion, are not always favourably 
disposed to systematic preparation which might seem 
to imply a possible inferiority in their own value. 
Therefore, except so far as these services have been 
recruited by a new generation of trained workers, little 
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encouragement, indeed the reverse, has been forth- 
coming. 

How this atmosphere of mutual suspicion has 
gradually cleared will be for future chapters to show. 
But it must never be forgotten that history has 
proverbially a trick of repeating itself, and the vantage 
ground that has been won after years of slow struggling 
may easily be lost if the academician of to-day ignore 
the point of view of the experienced administrator. 
Any success in friendly co-operation that has been 
achieved is mainly due to the fact that the promoters 
of the movement inside the universities appreciated 
the sincerity that lay behind what was always a 
friendly opposition, and made every effort to meet 
legitimate criticism in the schemes which were 
inaugurated. 


A HicH STANDARD FOR A NEW PROFESSION. 


We saw, on good authority, in the opening chapter 
that public and social administration is rapidly be- 
coming a profession which should rank as a “ new 
learned profession,’ and receive recognition from the 
universities as such. We are, in this country, on the 
eve of momentous developments in education, public 
health, industry, criminology, and indeed in almost 
every department of human activity, and the univer- 
sities must accept their share of the responsibility. 
It is to them that the nation must look for the liberal 
education of those who will shape its future policy. 
Other organizations will help, but the university alone 
has the equipment which will preserve the essential 
unity of the social sciences.t To divide them in 


* See ‘‘ The Education of the Citizen,” The Round Table, June 
1917. 
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sections is to defeat the end in view. Schools of 
hygiene, schools of industrial psychology, schools of 
criminology, and other inevitable modern developments, 
should in the University Department of Social Study 
be gathered together and find under one roof, figura- 
tively at least, their true home. The School of Social 
Study, because of the universality of social forces, may 
indeed affect the whole life of the university. Its 
influence will extend into the departments dealing 
with law, medicine, theology, engineering, architec- 
ture, and town planning. It will in turn draw from 
all these departments of the university elements which 
are necessary to its fullest development. 

Another argument in favour of the university as the 
centre of training for social administration is to be 
found in the very nature of such training. In this 
country, as we shall see repeatedly in these pages, 
emphasis has always been placed on the right attitude 
of mind towards society and its progress rather than 
on methods and operations. Social philosophy has 
sometimes been described as the most indispensable 
subject for the social student. Moreover, this right 
outlook is not only required as part of the equipment 
of those who will direct policy or lead in the field of 
action ; it is equally important for the practical worker 
in the rank and file, and some practical organizations 
have the clear-sighted wisdom to recognize this. The 
university alone can maintain the high standard of 
study that the still undiscovered potentialities of a new 
profession demand. It is true that only a small 
percentage of the students of schools of social study 
have been university graduates, and many have not 
even matriculated, but to accept this as final would 
be for ever to degrade social administration to a second- 
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rate occupation requiring second-rate minds for its 
various services. How the schools of social study are 
endeavouring to meet this deficiency of preparation 
and to prevent it in the future without departing 
from university traditions and standards will be shown 
in the following pages. The university has already 
recognized its responsibility for the education of the 
citizen ; it has opened its doors to the working man 
or woman whose matriculation has been in the school 
of life. It will surely not grudge its privileges to those 
who desire to qualify themselves for administrative 
work which demands the historical and philosophical 
background which alone can produce correct values 
and the right attitude of mind towards social problems. 


A SAFEGUARD AGAINST POLITICAL AND 
OTHER SECTIONAL BIAS. 


University control provides a guarantee against the 
very real danger of political or other forms of propa- 
ganda. This danger is clearly greater in preparation 
for social work than for any other profession except 
the Church. The impossibility of uniformity of teach- 
ing for the Christian ministry is frankly recognized, 
and different religious communities make themselves 
responsible for their own form of theological teaching, 
though as a rule they accept a foundation of non- 
sectarian university education. In the secular services, 
however, the position is different. Public servants and 
social workers are not expected to imbibe any par- 
ticular creed or dogma during their training. While 
they are, or ought to be, free to hold individual opinions 
on political questions, it is highly undesirable that 
they should be trained for the public services exclusively 
in this or that particular school of political thought. 
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The fact that social politics border so nearly on party 
politics is a strong reason why those who wish to train 
for social administration should come under the 
influence of men and women who may be relied upon 
to preserve as impartial an attitude as it is possible 
toattain. “ The university teacher may be too narrow 
or academic, but there is something in the atmosphere 
and traditions of a university which guards against 
the exploitation of teaching for political or sectarian 
ends.” Of course there are those who will deny 
that this is so. To them the very fact that the 
majority of university teachers belong by origin to 
the middle and upper classes, and have been educated 
in schools and universities populated and taught by 
members of the same classes, in itself renders inevitable 
a bias which is all the more formidable because it is 
largely unconscious. That there is some truth in this 
is undeniable, but our answer is first that the dis- 
advantage is one which tends to disappear as the 
ladder of education becomes more effective, secondly 
that, such as it is, it is a disadvantage which belongs 
in an even greater degree to any alternative method 
of training for social work. 

This freedom from bias to some extent protects the 
direction of research and the selection of the practical 
work of the student as well as his academic studies, 
and is an argument in favour of university control 
which can be set off against that stated earlier on the 
other side, that the university is not in a position to 
offer practical work. The whole question of the 
university and its provision of practical work is dealt 
with later ; here it will be sufficient to emphasize the 


t University Social Training Courses, by J. St. G. Heath. Out 
of print. 
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advantage gained by its impartial attitude towards 
different forms of social activities. 


THE PERSONAL ADVANTAGE TO THE STUDENT. 


The personal interests of the student must be taken 
into consideration, especially of the student who is 
destined to follow a profession likely to involve an 
almost complete immersion in the concrete and the 
practical. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
value of the university atmosphere during his intro- 
duction to the hard facts of modern economic or 
industrial life. University study alone will not carry 
him very far, but as he looks into the past and studies 
the present he gains a certain strength and courage 
which will help him in the future in which he means 
to play a part. The very nature of the university, 
the wide range of its teaching, the silent libraries, 
contact with other minds absorbed with such differing 
interests and aims, give a wider outlook and a more 
liberal attitude of mind than can ever be attained in 
the best of non-academic schemes of vocational training. 

Practical considerations for the students’ future 
career point the same way. Though there are many 
types of social work, most of them offer a very limited 
field ; the social worker should be able to pass from 
one to another if his professional interests require it. 
The student who is tempted by a cheap and short 
course of intensive training for one particular aspect 
of social work is likely to be handicapped in the 
future. Moreover, the element of uncertainty and 
lack of continuity in training schemes initiated by 
this or that type of organization for their own ends 
cannot be ignored. The university provides the 
element of permanence, and its degree or diploma will 
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secure recognition when other more temporary efforts 
in training have passed into oblivion. 


THE ADVANTAGE TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


So far we have considered the value of university 
provision of social training from the point of view of 
the student himself and a high standard for his future 
profession. We must, however, add that the benefit 
is not wholly on one side. The influence of a school 
of social study, as we shall argue elsewhere, cannot 
be confined to the bounds of its class-rooms. A 
professor in an American university pleading for a 
place for social training says, ‘‘ The university is the 
workshop of our democracy . . . a university needs 
a school for social work.”” Not the least function of 
the school of social study is to break down the sub- 
conscious antagonism between gown and town. All 
university departments exist in the long run to serve 
the community, but the school of social study is in 
a special sense an amphibious body which requires 
two elements, not only for its full development but 
for its very existence. It belongs to the university 
and it belongs to the city. Schools of social study 
began, as we shall see, in the eighties mainly to widen 
the outlook and improve the work of those who were 
anxious to help the less fortunate. Standards and 
ideals have changed completely since then. “‘ Philan- 
thropy has unfolded into Social Politics.” The right 
understanding of social politics is the basis of all 
national and international progress, and it is to further 
such understanding that university schools of social 
study are seeking to-day. 


t Philanthropy and the State; or, Social Politics, by Kirkman B. 
Gray. P.S. King & Son. Price 7s. 6d. 


CHAPTER V 
ACADEMIC STUDY 


THE change that has taken place in standards of 
social study in this country during the last twenty 
years is indicated by the difference in the titles of 
the subjects of instruction. The first formal university 
scheme announced in 1904 was composed of the follow- 
ing courses : ten lectures on “‘ Society and its Economic 
Functions,” ten on ‘‘ Poverty and its Remedies,” five 
on ‘‘ The Corporate Life of a Great City,” and five on 
“‘ Social Obligations.’’ In the following year, ‘‘ History 
of Local Government,” “‘ Practice of Charity,” ‘‘ Child 
Welfare,” and “ Industrial Conditions’’ were added. 
Perusal of early printed schemes indicates a tendency, 
which we still find prevalent in America, to deal with 
special aspects of social problems rather than to equip 
the future worker by a course of study which will 
provide him with the right attitude of mind with 
which to confront his future tasks. The necessity for 
a more thorough and systematic presentation of social 
data is referred to in words worth recording, in a 
report of the School of Sociology (afterwards the 


Social Science Department of the London School of 
Economics) :— 


. There is in sociology, more than in most subjects, a tempta- 
tion to concentrate one’s attention upon the interesting - 
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“ends” of the study—the special and separate problems of 
immediate interest which it is always possible to approach 
with very little preliminary investigation of social principles 
or of social history. This form of sociological study may not 
be valueless ; but it is clear that it is not the form with which 
the best student or the best teacher can be content. 


As the necessity for more thorough instruction in 
history, economics, and philosophy became recognized, 
a divergence of practice sprang up in the provision of 
lectures. Some schools utilized those existing already 
in the university; others instituted new courses 
specially adapted for their own students. 


SUBJECTS OF FORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


The first report? issued by the Joint University 
Council for Social Studies in 1918 states the unanimous 
views of the Council on the question of curriculum, 
and should be quoted in full :-— 


The following subjects are those normally taught and re- 
garded as covering the field of the general formal instruction :— 

(a) A historical account of the origin of existing social and 
economic conditions, with particular stress on the more recent 
stages of their evolution. 

(b) A description of present-day social and economic life. 

(c) The analysis of economic facts, together with an intro- 
duction to methods of investigation. 

(d) The discussion of the principles and methods of social 
administration, including industrial law, the functions and 
organs of local government, and the working of voluntary 
agencies. 

(e) A philosophical statement and examination of social 
principles, aims, and ideals. 


x Annual Report of School of Sociology and Social Economics, 
1910-1911. ¥ } 

2 Social Study and Training at the Universities. P.S,. King & 
Son. 
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_ The names under which these subjects are offered 
differ, but the following list indicates the different 
types of lecture courses to be found in some form or 
other on every syllabus: social history, economic 
history, industrial history, social economics, political 
economy, economic theory, social and industrial 
psychology, social philosophy, political philosophy and 
social ethics, social institutions, principles and practice 
of social work, central and local government, hygiene, 
public health, statistics. 

Professor Tufts, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago, in a valuable analysis! gives 
biology and physiology the first place in the logical 
order of the subjects of instruction required as a 
foundation for social work. “Biology,” he says, 
“provides a concrete introduction to the general 
genetic or evolutionary point of view which is so 
important in the treatment of all social processes ; 
it is also a foundation for studies in heredity and 
various problems of population, and for the fields of 
hygiene, sanitation, and public health.’”’ Biology is 
not, so far, included as a subject in the announcement 
of any British School of Social Study; physiology 
and hygiene are offered by the majority, but do not 
occupy a prominent place in the curriculum except in 
the case of students who are specializing on public 
health and medical social work. 

The place of the physical sciences in relation to 
what are called the social sciences has still to be worked 
out. The tendency in this country is to regard subjects 
dealing with exact sciences as too highly specialized 
and too onerous in their requirements for study and 


* Education and Training for Social Work, by James H. Tufts, 
P. 153. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. Price $1.50. 
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experimental work to form part of a group including 
economics, history, and kindred subjects. Rightly or 
wrongly, a separation has grown up in this country 
between the physical and the social and economic 
health of the community ; social study has confined 
itself in the past mainly to the latter. It is, of course, 
highly desirable that the industrial administrator and 
social worker should have a working knowledge of 
hygiene, physiology, and public health ; on the other 
hand, it is equally desirable that the physician or 
public health official should have some introduction 
to social theory and practice. But each is regarded 
as a specialist in his own sphere. It is true that the 
line of demarcation between the two spheres sometimes 
becomes so faint as to be almost invisible, as our 
discussion of special aspects of social work will show. 
Public health, welfare work, hospital social work, 
research into problems of heredity and population, 
are “‘ border fields’ in which the boundary is difficult 
to trace. 

There are also other border fields—law, for instance. 
The elements of jurisprudence has been put forward 
as an optional subject in a degree course in social 
science. The critical study of social legislation—its 
history, its content, and its results—is clearly an 
essential part of the preparation of the future adminis- 
trator, and many forms of social administration are 
intimately associated with the processes of justice. 
There is another respect in which some study of law 
would be beneficial to the future social worker. It 
would help to produce the precision and clarity of 
mind so desirable in a field of work particularly liable 
to the evils of vague thinking, emotionalism, and rule- 
of-thumb methods. In a later chapter we discuss the 
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value of some social training for future barristers and 
solicitors.* 

In America, as we shall see in greater detail later, 
a distinction is made between what are called 
foundation subjects and those which are vocational. 
It is assumed by the more advanced schools that the 
foundation studies will be largely assimilated during 
the undergraduate career of the student, leaving the 
post-graduate period of study almost entirely for 
vocational or technical instruction. Professor Tufts 
gives the logical order of foundation subjects as 
biology, physiology, psychology, history, economics, 
political science, philosophy. Professor Steiner, of 
the University of North Carolina, states that the 
minimum requirement would seem to be “ the usual 
undergraduate courses in sociology, economics, history, 
poktical science, psychology, and biology,” and says 
that “it is difficult to see how anything else could 
give the student a scientific equipment comparable 
to that of the medical student.’’2 Every scrap of 
knowledge of any kind is grist to the mill of the social 
worker, and there is something to be said for a wide 
and comprehensive basis of education. But in this 
country the criticism on so comprehensive a curriculum 
as suggested in these quotations would probably be 
that for the ordinary student it would inevitably 
mean superficiality. The tendency here has been to 
give the wide general “ foundation education ”’ during 
“a prolonged secondary school period before matricu- 
lation, and to encourage the university student to 
take his degree in a small homogeneous group of 
subjects rather than scatter his attention over a large 


t See Chapter VIII, p. 165. 


2 Training for Social Work, by Jesse Frederick Steiner, Ph.D 
Published by the University of Chicago Press. ; sh. 
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number. Among the groups which form the various 
degree courses—both pass and honours—there are 
many which would form an admirable background 
to the more specialized and applied study of the school 
of social study. 

In all probability the future will see many different 
lines of approach to social study; graduates from 
different faculties of the university will find common 
grounds of attraction in a school where ‘“‘ each of the 
subjects of instruction is treated with continual 
reference to actual social life and its difficulties.” 
But the titles of subjects of study of the post-graduate 
will remain much the same as in the Arts and Science 
Degree courses, although their treatment will be 
different—more advanced, more applied, and more 
concrete. It is highly improbable that, even if degree 
courses in social science be introduced, these will 
be regarded simply as the forerunner of narrowly 
professional instruction. Perhaps the leading note of 
social study departments in this country has been 
their common insistence on a philosophical attitude of 
mind as an essential in the equipment of the future 
administrator. It is generally felt by those responsible 
that social philosophy as a subject is necessary not 
merely for the student who is destined for more 
ambitious forms of administration, but also for the 
rank and file of social workers. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE OF SOCIAL WorK. 


It will be noticed that the summary of subjects 
with which we open this chapter describes them as 
“ subjects of formal instruction,” and it is suggested 
in a succeeding paragraph of the same report‘ that 


t Social Study and Training at the Universities. P.S. King & 
Son. Price 6d. 
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these should be supplemented in a more informal 
manner by lectures and classes bearing on the prac- 
tical work of the students. Sections (4) and (d) of 
the summary are clearly intended to embrace the 
treatment of modern problems and the principles and 
practice of social administration as undertaken by 
public bodies or voluntary agencies. It must be 
admitted that what may be vaguely described as 
practical subjects do not appear conspicuously in the 
published syllabus of most schools. Such subjects as 
“case work,” ‘‘ family work,” ‘‘ community organiza- 
tion,’ which occupy an important place in the time 
table of every American school,? do not appear at all. 
In this country administrative problems are to some 
extent included under such headings as central and 
local government, social and industrial problems, 
social administration, principles and practice of social 
work. Lectures on such subjects are frequently 
supplemented by instruction from experts. For in- 
stance, lectures dealing with unemployment from an 
historical and economic point of view by a university 
teacher are followed up by expositions of actual 
practice by officials from the Ministry of Labour 
Employment Exchanges, or the Juvenile Employment 
Bureau of the Education Authority ; sometimes these 
are given in the class-room; oftener on the scene of 
action. 

Even subjects dealing more directly with detailed 
aspects of social effort, such as home visiting, relief 
of distress, club work, etc., are, however, not neglected. 
They are usually dealt with informally in seminars, 
tutorial classes, and conferences organized in the 
closest connection with the practical work of the 

t See Chapter IX. 
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student. A close examination of the announcements 
of the various schools will show that in some schools 
definitely technical instruction on such subjects as 
business management, office and committee work, 
public speaking is occasionally offered, but as a rule 
they do not find a place on the university curriculum, 
but are provided for as an auxiliary to the practical 
work. There is a tendency at the present time to 
associate the social study department more directly 
with different types of practical organizations for the 
joint provision of training for more directly vocational 
work. Experiments of such close: co-operation in 
connection with the Hospital Almoners Institute and 
societies for moral welfare are described later.1 

Social work in this country has not acquired its 
own “‘technique’’ to the same extent as is the case 
in the United States. This is largely accounted for 
by the fact that here the movement for the education 
and training of the social worker was removed to the 
university at an early stage, whereas in America it 
remained much longer in the hands of practical workers. 
We have seen earlier that our emphasis has always 
been laid on a grounding in social principles rather 
than on “‘ends,’’ however important these may be. 
The aim of social training in this country is to send 
out future workers of all grades with the right out- 
look on life and its problems. Nevertheless, though 
“‘ technique’ may to British eyes appear to be over- 
done across the Atlantic, we must admit the possibility 
that we have gone too far in the other direction 
and sometimes neglected the science of practical ad- 
ministration. This points to the need of a race 
of teachers who are practitioners as well as phil- 


t See Chapter VII. 2 See Chapter IX. 
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osophers, and fortunate indeed is the school which 
possesses these. 


RELATION OF DEGREE COURSES TO DIPLOMA COURSES. 


Provision for Honours and Pass Graduates.—Most 
schools of social study ask for a university degree or 
its equivalent as a qualification for entrance to the 
course leading to a university diploma. Few, however, 
scrutinize the subjects covered by the degree very 
closely. Experience has proved that even when the 
previous degree courses have been remote from 
social study, they have often been the instruments 
of a general mental training such as has enabled 
graduates to benefit more quickly by their new studies. 
Recently, however, attempts at more systematic 
co-relation between the regular degree courses and 
post-graduate social study have been attempted. 
The University of Edinburgh has approved regulations 
which require that ‘‘ graduates in Arts who do not 
hold certificates in political economy, moral philosophy, 
economic history and philosophy, or psychology, must, 
to qualify for the diploma in social study, devote a 
period, dependent upon the number of those subjects 
already taken, to the study of other subjects of the 
curriculum of the School of Social Study and Train- 
ing.”’ Several universities offer honours and pass 
degree courses which combine the essential elements 
required as a foundation for training for social ad- 
ministration, as for instance the Economics Tripos of 
Cambridge University, the Final Honours School of 
Philosophy, Politics, and Economics of Oxford Uni- 
versity, generally known as Modern Greats, and the 
B.Sc. of the London School of Economics. So far 
Social science has not been offered as a degree course 
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in this country, though it is to be found as such in 
several American and Canadian universities; but its 
_ claims have been pressed in the latest report issued 
‘by the Joint University Council for Social Studies,: 
and the University of Liverpool is at present carry- 
ing the proposals into effect. It is suggested in the 
report that “‘the time has come when a broader 
and fuller treatment of Public Administration, Social 
Economics, and Social Statistics is required, which 
could best be given by grouping these subjects, and 
possibly others, under the heading of Social Science.”’ 
It is mot proposed to set up a new degree, in view of 
the undesirability of the multiplication of degrees, and 
the report avoids any attempt to dogmatize on the 
precise form of the proposed new course or the faculty 
to which its control would fall. It is, however, 
suggested that the course should be divided into two 
parts: a more general and a special part. The more 
general part of the course would include economics, 
economic and constitutional history, jurisprudence, 
moral philosophy, psychology, methods of statistics, 
and a modern language. The more special part 
would be devoted to the detailed study of two or 
three subjects, such as social institutions, the study 
of a particular institution such as property, of a 
particular form of association such as the family, of a 
problem in social economics such as the treatment of 
poverty and unemployment, public administration, 
social developments in the nineteenth century, or the 
application of statistical methods to social data. 
It is recommended that a certain amount of practical 
work be included which should be undertaken during 


t The Present Position and the Future of Social Studies in the 
Universities, 1924. P.S. King & Son. Price 6d. 
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part of the vacation. Experiments in this direction, 
which in this country are certain to be very cautious, 
will be watched with great interest. The general part 
of the course would certainly form an admirable 
equipment for social administration, but it is open to 
question whether the special part might not more 
properly be relegated to the post-graduate course. 
The report specifically states that the institution of 
such a new degree course will not obviate the necessity 
for the existing diploma courses :-— 


The student armed with a degree in social science who 
desires to prepare for some form of social administration as 
a career should proceed to devote at least one post-graduate 
year to more definitely vocational training. This supple- 
mentary year will give him the opportunity of specializing 
on some particular aspect of social work if he so desires, and 
will offer more opportunity for actual practical experience 
than is legitimately possible during his degree course. 


Such new pass or honours degree courses in social 
science were anticipated by the Joint University 
Council in the report issued in 1918,t when it was 
stated that their introduction would greatly strengthen 
the social study movement, in so far as it would 
enable graduates to reap the fullest benefit from the 
formal instruction and practical experience provided 
by the schools. 

No better training for future public work could be 
devised than one of the existing degree courses referred 
to above, or the proposed new social science course, 
supplemented by a year or two years in a well-equipped 
post-graduate department. Such a supplementary year 
would lend itself to greater specialization and con- 


* Social Study and Training at the Universities. P.S. Ki 
Son, Price 6d. & King & 
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creteness, and give the student some experience of 
administrative work or original investigation which 
would be out of place during his undergraduate career. 

It would add enormously to the value of such a 
post-graduate period if the student would select a 
university situated in a city offering facilities of 
practical research into conditions with which he is 
unfamiliar. The Oxford or Cambridge or London 
graduate should explore the different environment of 
Birmingham or Liverpool, and the student from a 
provincial university should come to London.: Un- 
fortunately this picture of brilliant graduates seeking 
paths of post-graduate experience in new surround- 
ings exists so far chiefly in imagination. It is not 
difficult to account for this. Students find them- 
selves unable to spare the time and money involved 
in such a supplementary period of study, especially 
as there is no guarantee that it will help their future 
prospects to do so, and it must be admitted that few 
social study schools offer courses of such a quality 
and scope as to attract the first-class graduate. It 
is, however, beginning to be realized that the posses- 
sion of a diploma in social study is a professional 
asset, and the number of graduates to be found in 
a school of social study is steadily increasing. An 
investigator into unemployment among university 
graduates discovered recently that students holding 
social study diplomas were very rarely without posts, 
because such diplomas bore evidence of practical 
experience ; whether they received salaries commen- 
surate with their double qualifications is a question 
which must be dealt with elsewhere.” 

There can be little doubt that post-graduate courses 


t See Chapter X. 4 Tbid. 
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of social study giving valuable opportunities for 
advanced study and original research will attract an 
"increasing number of students, especially if they are 
recognized as an avenue to a higher degree as well as 
a diploma. More scholarships are necessary to attract 
the best type of student, but it is sometimes possible 
for an honours graduate to combine post-graduate 
study with some remunerative social work, or with 
lecturing for the Workers Educational Association, 
though I am afraid this possibility is much less 
frequent here than on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where students are frequently able to earn money for 
training by vacation work which gives them practical 
experience in industrial firms or organizations for 
social work. 

An element of danger, however, lurks in this new 
movement. If the new degree courses are recognized 
as leading on to subsequent post-graduate training in 
the case of those who intend to adopt social adminis- 
tration as a profession, they are amply justified, though 
it may here be repeated that the future will see many 
widely different paths of approach to social study. 
If, however, the fact that the subject-matter of the 
new degree is called social science creates the im- 
pression that its graduates are ready for the work of 
administration without further training, much harm 
will be done in depressing the standards of a 
new profession. Further, any attempt to make the 
student’s undergraduate course run concurrently with 
specialized work for a diploma in social study must 
surely be educationally unsound. It is clearly im- 
possible for a student to do the work required for the 
diploma, with its concentration on subjects of in- 
struction “‘ treated with continual reference to actual 
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social life and its difficulties,’ and at the same time 
gain the full benefit from a liberal university education. 
In every profession there are those who seek short 
cuts; fortunately also in every profession there are 
those who build their equipment on a structure of a 
liberal education, and this is the standard we aim at 
in social training. 

University Provision for Non-Graduate Students or 
Graduates without an Adequate Educational Back- 
ground.—We have seen that by far the majority of 
students at schools of social study are not graduates 
of any university, though in this country, especially 
in the case of women, this does not necessarily mean 
that they are not sufficiently well educated to follow a 
social study course with profit. Experience has shown 
that they are often as successful as the average 
graduate. It does, however, mean, as a rule, that 
they have had no systematic grounding in elementary 
economics or philosophy, though often they are widely 
read in social and industrial history and general social 
economics. Deficiencies in their academic background 
must therefore be provided for in their social study 
course, and we have seen that some universities utilize 
existing degree courses for this purpose, while others 
provide special lectures. Which method is adopted 
depends usually partly on the strength of the staff 
and equipment available, and partly on the number of 
students to be provided for. But which method is 
preferable must depend on the type of students and 
on the character of lectures available. In social 
study ‘“‘ each of the subjects of instruction is treated 
with continual reference to actual social life and its 
difficulties.” In the ordinary university lecture this 
is difficult, perhaps not always desirable. But as the 
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1918 report on social study points out, the character 
and method of existing courses in the curriculum must 
be the deciding factor :— 


Some universities may already provide courses which, 
while not originally created for the purpose of social study 
in the narrower sense, may fittingly, with little or no adapta- 
tion to the new need, form an element in the new department. 
In others, even courses which so far as their titles and de- 
scription in the syllabus are concerned seem to be available 
constituents of social study, may in fact from the very nature 
of their methods or intellectual objects be quite unsuitable. 


It seems obvious, however, that social students 
who are older and maturer than the average under- 
graduates require a different kind of handling, 
especially if, as is becoming more common, a con- 
siderable portion of the lecture period be occupied by 
discussion. The social student is focussing his entire 
attention on industrial and social conditions. He is 
absorbing ideas and testing solutions outside the 
class-room in the pursuit of his practical work. 
Generally speaking, it must be difficult for him to fit 
in to the ordinary class of undergraduates, though he 
might with great profit attend certain honours courses 
of study. 

Whether provided in the school or in the university, 
the subjects of instruction of the non-graduate are 
practically the same as those of the graduate, though 
his range is necessarily more limited by the limitations 
of his background. The graduate with a degree in 
the social sciences behind him can press forward to 
new reaches of study. The non-graduate must keep 
to fundamentals. On the other hand, the non- 
graduate of wide practical experience has an advantage 
over the university product, in so much that he has 
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already acquired a grasp of social data through his 
own personal work, and he is free to give most of his 
time to reading and study. 


DURATION OF TRAINING. 


At the present time, with so many different types 
of students, it is impossible to dogmatize on this 
subject. As a rule the course of study covers two 
academic years, though graduates may qualify in one 
year. The type of degree course followed by the 
graduate prior to this supplementary year has been 
discussed earlier in this chapter. As openings in 
higher branches of social work develop and the 
standards of the post-graduate training offered im- 
prove, it seems not improbable that the best type of 
student will be willing to spend two years after taking 
his degree in qualifying for some of the more highly 
specialized departments of the social services. He will 
probably be the more willing to do this if he can, 
at the same time, secure the added cachet of a higher 
degree. There is, however, a type of student who 
may or may not be a university graduate who wishes 
to qualify for some form of social work, such as social 
service in a hospital, which by its nature requires 
constant and regular practical work for a prolonged 
period, which prevents it from being carried on con- 
currently with a course for a university diploma.! 

There appears to be only one solution to this 
difficulty at present, and that not an easy one to 
carry out when small numbers are dealt with, namely 
to make the distinction already made in some 
universities between a diploma and a certificate, and 
to offer, temporarily at least, a less advanced course 

t See Chapter VII, p. 124. 
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of social study leading to a certificate of a specialized 
and concentrated character extending over one year. 
There are unquestionably many good potential workers, 
possibly with good education and good experience 
behind them, who could gain much by one year of 
academic study and general practical work, followed 
by a further period of specialized practical experience 
accompanied by lectures of an applied character, who 
might be lost altogether if a minimum of two years 
for all students were required, no matter what their 
future objective. This may sound a reactionary pro- 
posal, as for some years schools have been struggling 
to raise the minimum period of study from one to 
two years, but in certain aspects of social work it is 
impossible to ignore the demands on the practical 
side for continuous work which cannot be distributed 
into short weekly periods. It may be argued that 
such students should be provided for by the practical 
organizations concerned. This would, in my opinion, 
give away our whole case. The aim of the social 
study movement is to prevent innumerable ad hoc 
training schemes for each separate aspect of social 
administration. The social services, higher or lower, 
have far too much in common for this. The multi- 
plication of isolated schemes would be liable to all 
the disadvantages enumerated in a previous chapter.t 
The association with the university gives the safest 
guarantee that the training will produce in the future 
worker that wide, liberal, and philosophic outlook 
which we regard as essential to every branch of social 
service. There is good reason, however, to hope that 
the proposed provision of less advanced and shortened 
courses would be only a temporary expedient. Many 


t See Chapter IV. 
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departments of social service are still in a state of 
comparative uncertainty. As they crystallize into 
recognized professions with more assured prospects, 
there can be little doubt that standards of training 
will rise and that students will refuse to be content 
with the second best forms of preparation for their 
future career. 


INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 


It is outside my province to discuss the best methods 
of instruction. In the United States the lecture plan 
in schools of social study appears to be unpopular, 
and its place is largely taken by seminars and dis- 
cussion classes. Whatever view may be taken of this, 
it is difficult to over-emphasize the importance of 
individual “‘ coaching’”’ during at least some part of 
the period of social study. It is not sufficient that 
this should be given by the heads of organizations 
for practical work. It should be in the hands of 
those who can act as liaison officers between academic 
instruction and the lessons of the actual field of work. 


TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDY. 


The Joint University Council for Social Studies 
devotes a paragraph in its first report to the kind of 
teachers required for schools of social study :— 


Who the teachers—both men and women—are to be, by 
whom these ideals are to be converted into living realities 
in the instruction furnished by the university, will depend 
upon local conditions in each case. Some holders of long- 
established chairs will have the social point of view, the social 
experience, the constant habit of viewing their subject in its 


: The importance of “‘ coaching ’’ by those in touch with practical 
work is dealt with in Chapter VI, p. 88. 
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relation to the concrete facts of life, which will make them 
quite able and very willing to take a sympathetic part in 
the new movement. Other teachers will probably be drawn 
from among men and women who have been actively engaged, 
as their chief occupation, in actual social work, and who can 
bring together the lessons of their experience in systematic 
form, The personal guidance in that practical work, which 
will most usefully go side by side with the formal instruction, 
will in most cases be best furnished by persons who are 
primarily social ‘‘ practitioners,” if the word may be permitted, 
and not primarily academic. But whoever the teacher may 
be, whether in the formal instruction or in the practical 
work, we regard it as of the utmost importance that there 
should be the closest possible intercourse between the student 
and the tutor, so that the student may be able to talk over 
with the tutor his own particular problems and difficulties. 


It is suggested that the social point of view, experience, 
the constant habit of viewing their subjects in its 
relation to the concrete facts of life, are necessary 
qualifications for the teacher, who must be supple- 
mented by others who are primarily “ practitioners.” 

The movement in this country owes much to a 
group of holders of university chairs, who found time 
to be good citizens and identify themselves with 
practical affairs. Sir Edward Gonner of Liverpool, 
with whom the idea of university schools of social 
study originated, and Professor Seth of Edinburgh, 
are no longer with us, but they have left their per- 
manent mark on the movement. Professor Urwick, 
of the London School of Economics, Sir William 
Ashley, Professor Muirhead, Professor Gillespie of 
Leeds, and Professor Leonard of Bristol, have all been 
leaders in the movement and influenced its develop- 
ment, and groups of younger men and women in the 
universities are following in their steps. Possibly the 
weakness, so far as the training staff is concerned, 
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* to be found in the supply of those who are leaders 
) in social practice. Students of the nineties came under 
the influence of such leaders as Octavia Hill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, Margaret Sewell, and Sir 
Charles Loch. American schools, more richly endowed 
than ours, take good care to secure the services of 
leading men and women specialists in different aspects 
of social reform. Schools in this country have limited 
funds at their disposal; but more might, I think, be 
done to capture the sympathy of those who stand 
pre-eminent in the field of social administration, either 
for original work or acquired experience of different 
kinds. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PRACTICAL WORK 


THE practical work of the social student, or field work 
as it is called in America, has often been compared 
with the experimental work of the laboratory in the 
case of a student of physics or chemistry, or to experi- 
ence in the operating theatre or outdoor department 
of the hospital in the equipment of a medical student. 
Such comparisons have their uses, but the study 
of society is so entirely different from the study of 
the physical sciences that they do not carry us very 
far. To begin with, there is not the same need for 
organized schemes for acquiring experience of social 
conditions as in the case of subjects remote from 
ordinary life, since they are thrust upon every observant 
man or woman every day. These lines are written 
in August by the sea in a remote village far from the 
insistent pressure of the problems of a great city, 
yet against one’s will ugly blots on our civilization 
obtrude themselves. The man who drove us from 
the station, who on the occasion of our last visit was 
fighting in France, is unable to marry and settle down 
because there is no house which he can occupy; the 
puny wasted baby of the overworked charwoman, 
the last of a long succession, eight of whom are still 
living at home, is making a desperate struggle for 


existence in a three-roomed cottage ; its father, taci- 
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turn and gloomy, expects to be thrown out of work 
at any moment. Even in this outwardly idyllic 
hamlet stalk the phantoms of industrial unrest, un- 
employment, overcrowding, and preventable disease. 

It is not therefore necessary for the intelligent 
graduate of to-day to sit in an office with a case-paper 
in front of him to realize the problems of social and 
industrial life. They can be learned, except in the 
case of those in positions of unwonted seclusion, in 
_the course of ordinary life through daily contact with 
other people. Yet the effect of such miscellaneous 
impressions of everyday life, coupled with the con- 
flicting solutions of this or that section of opinion on 
the mind of the student, is to reduce it to something 
resembling a jig-saw puzzle. The function of well- 
conceived practical training is to enable the social 
student to fit into something at least approaching a 
coherent whole the innumerable scraps of facts, ideas, 
impressions bearing on social conditions, habits, and 
purposes which chase each other every day through 
his mind. 

This conception of practical work should be em- 
phasized, as there is a tendency to regard it as merely 
the technical side of training, grudgingly conceded 
in an academic scheme of study in order to give the 
student some necessary experience in office manage- 
ment and other matters of technique. Such a con- 
ception, we think, indicates an entirely false notion 
of the true place of practical work in a scheme of 
training ; it is the inevitable reaction arising from the 
shifting of the centre of training from practical organi- 
zations to the university. The pendulum has swung 
too far in the opposite direction. Whereas the social 
student of twenty years ago was almost wholly 
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absorbed in the fortunes and misfortunes of human 
lives, the student of to-day is inclined to be impatient 
of what appears to him the niggling and ineffective — 
methods of ameliorative conditions, and tends to pin 
his faith to large schemes of economic reconstruction. 

This distaste of practical work may possibly be due 
to the want of care sometimes taken in its selection 
and guidance. It is not surprising that students let 
loose, so to speak, among social activities of various 
sorts become dissatisfied and restless, but this only 
strengthens the case for equally systematic attention © 
to the arrangements for practical work as to the 
academic studies of the students. Well-designed 
schemes of social study require an even closer inter- 
connection between the theory and the practical 
experience than has yet been attempted. Those who 
have suffered from the utterances of politicians, 
economists, reformers, and others who preach solutions 
to social wrongs without a background of actual 
knowledge, soon detect the hollow sound of the empty 
vessel. A well-trained man or woman learns the facts 
on which his or her future work must be built not only 
from books, but from real life. He sees things as they 
are, not as they are supposed to be. He sees for 
himself the unexpected as well as the expected results 
of legislation. In a well-ordered scheme of practical 
work he acquires correct values and freedom from 
bias. His practical experience will make his lectures 
and reading vivid and real. He will test the solutions 
of the class-room in the laboratory of actual life and 
will turn with renewed zest from its problems to 
the interpretations of history, social philosophy, and 
economic science. 


It is significant that the best types of graduate 
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students have a sound instinct in the matter. They 
have had plenty of lectures and reading; they are 
eager to get to grips with realthings. Ifthe universities 
belittle the claims of practical work, there can be no 
doubt of what the result will be. The pendulum will 
swing once more to the other side, and training schemes 
disconnected from the university of all degrees of 


- quality will be established for different branches of 
_ public or social work. Thedisadvantages of this were 


outlined in a previous chapter. 

The aims of practical work are therefore twofold: 
first to enable students to gain a thorough and 
sympathetic understanding of social conditions, and 
secondly, to give them practice in the various forms of 
social administration. But the provision of practical 
work is not so simple as it sounds. It presents com- 
plications absent in practical training for other pro- 
fessions. It involves, to some extent, scrutiny of 
individual lives and their problems, and as the “ mal- 
adjusted ”’ and the abnormal are more easily accessible 
for purposes of observation than the normal, the student 
may easily arrive at unduly pessimistic and statistic- 
ally incorrect generalizations as to social conditions. 
Moreover, there are acute differences of opinion as to 
solutions, and inexperienced students are apt to be at 
the mercy of the adherents of the school of thought 
into whose hands they may fall. Suitable forms 
of practical work are not always easy to secure ; 
the most suitable are frequently the least attainable, 
since well-equipped public and social organizations 
not unreasonably resent the intrusion of outside 
and intermittent help which may be withdrawn as 
soon as it begins to be valuable. Last, but not least, 
practical work makes a heavy claim on the physical 
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strength as well as the nervous energy and sympathies 
of the student, which is not easily compatible with 
_ the mental vigour required for study. In the following 
pages I will endeavour to deal with each of these diffi- 
culties and to trace possibilities for future development. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF COMBINING PRACTICAL WORK WITH 
ACADEMIC STUDY. 


In the early years of the training movement students 
seldom had more than four lectures a week, and the 
rest of their time was given to practical social work. 
Indeed, the necessary time for reading and study was 
with some reluctance conceded by overworked heads 
of settlements and other responsible workers. The 
present writer, having herself been head of a settle- 
ment as well as responsible for the direction of practical 
work at a school of social study, can sympathize with 
both points of view. With “cases” of urgent need 
waiting to be visited—Mrs. A. to be found a bed in 
a hospital at once; Tommy Jones to be dispatched 
to the heaven-sent vacancy at the seaside hospital 
for tubercular children; fifty ‘‘ country holiday 
children’ to be collected and sent off by a certain 
train—no wonder the intellectual needs of the student 
did not loom very large in the mind of the over- 
worked settlement warden. The student who could 
confine her practical work to certain hours with the 
tenacity of a city clerk was not likely to become the 
best type of social worker ; on the other hand, the keen 
student who was ready at any moment to close her 
books on an appeal for help from a harrowed worker 
was at a disadvantage in the class-room or in her 
examinations. In addition to this the student endowed 
with heart and imagination had to pay the inevitable 
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price which such qualities exact. She gave herself 
more freely, and the misery, confusion, and apparent 
hopelessness of social conditions taxed heavily both 
her physical and mental resources. She was in fact 
trying to combine two irreconcilables—the contempla- 
tive life of the serious student and the active life of 
a practical worker. These difficulties, in the perhaps 
exageerated form pictured above, must be removed 
so far as possible, and various efforts have been made 
to deal with them. The settlement of to-day is better 
adapted for the requirements of students ; the insistent 
demands of relief work have to a large extent been 
taken over by public bodies, and arrangements can 
be made to allot certain days and hours for undisturbed 
reading and study. 

It is generally accepted that the usual academic 
terms—three terms of eight to ten weeks, or twenty- 
four to thirty weeks in the year—are too short for 
social training, and that a considerable amount of 
continuous practical work must be undertaken either 
before the course begins or during the vacations, It 
has been found that some introduction to practical 
work before lectures begin not only gives the student 
a good start, but has a very stimulating effect on later 
studies. In the first year, as a rule, more time should 
be given to practical work in the first term, less the 
second, and very little the third. The second year 
will give opportunities for greater specialization, and 
the distribution of time will depend on the plans of 
the individual student. The arrangements vary in 
different schools.t The London School of Economics 
allots half-time in the first year and a third in the 


: Arrangements for practical work may have changed in some 
places since the above was written. 
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second. Some terms are reserved for theory only, 
while one is mainly practical. Students are encouraged 
‘to do some systematic work before starting. Bedford 
College asks for a month’s continuous work before the 
commencement of lectures, and one month in the long 
vacation at the end of the first year, three and a half 
days a week during the first term, gradually reduced 
towards the end of the course. The Edinburgh School 
expects the equivalent of about two days a week 
throughout the whole course, with generally five to 
six weeks’ continuous work during the summer vacation. 
Students at Birmingham give roughly half-time to 
each. The difficulty of combination is less acute in 
Glasgow because the lectures are held in the evening. 
The Liverpool School of Social Studies asks two and a 
half days a week, including discussion and visits to 
institutions. The University of Leeds requires the 
equivalent of two full days a week. In Oxford only 
a few hours a week are expected during the short term 
of eight weeks, but two to six months’ practical work, 
usually away from Oxford, is required during the 
vacations. In America the same difficulty is felt, 
and experiments in setting aside ‘“‘ blocks’’ of time, 
frequently a month for continuous practical work, 
have been tried. Smith College has gone the length 
of providing academic instruction during the summer 
only, setting the students free for the remainder of the 
year for organized practical work. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE PROVISION OF PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


We have seen that it has been claimed as an argu- 
ment against university responsibility for social study 
t See Chapter IX. 
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_that the university as such is not in a position to 
discriminate with regard to the best forms of practical 
experience for its students. It accepts such respon- 
sibility for students of medicine, science, education, 
or engineering, because the facilities can either be 
provided on the spot or in approved and officially 
recognized outside organizations such as hospitals or 
schools. But how can an academic body select from 
among the numerous social institutions, some of them 
clamouring for unpaid prentice labour, others firmly 
rejecting it? Here we find one of the strongest 
arguments for the existence of the university settle- 
ment, which may indeed be regarded as a practising 
school recognized by the university. But, though 
the existence of a university settlement goes a long 
way toward the solution of this difficulty, and is 
almost indispensable to the success of a university 
scheme of social study, the responsibility for practical 
training cannot as a rule be handed over wholly to 
the settlement. In the first place even the most 
comprehensive settlement cannot be expected to cover 
all aspects of social activities required by the students. 
Welfare work in factories, almoners’ work in hospitals, 
probation and police court work, house managing 
and rent collecting, work in public departments, are 
not as a rule undertaken by a settlement, though one 
of the privileges of settlement life is its association 
with men and women engaged in almost every variety 
of public and social work. Then, speaking as an 
ex-warden, I must admit the danger which I indicated 
before that even the best intentioned settlement head 
may be tempted to make use of the student for the 
most acute needs of settlement work rather than that 
most suited to complete his training. Further, the 
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settlement atmosphere tends to be almost too rarified. 
The student lives and works with those of the same 
standard and ideals. When he goes outside, perhaps 
far from its influence, he finds a different outlook, 
possibly almost a different vocabulary. 

Different methods are adopted in different univer- 
sities. In Birmingham the Woodbrooke Settlement 
and the Women’s Settlement each provide a tutor 
who is paid by the University. In Edinburgh the 
Warden of the University Settlement, which is under 
the control of the School, is on the staff of the School. 
In Glasgow a University tutor and the Warden of 
Queen Margaret Settlement are jointly appointed. 
In Leeds the practical work is supervised by a member 
of the staff and by the head of the Settlement, and in 
Liverpool one of the lecturers on the staff is in charge 
of the students’ practical work. In Bristol the practical 
work of the student is in charge of the Warden of the 
Settlement, who has been appointed lecturer on the 
Theory and Practice of Social Work by the University. 
In Dundee the practical work is under the direction 
of the Warden of the Settlement. In Bedford College 
the Tutor of the School, aided by a small committee, 
is responsible. At the London School of Economics 
one of the tutors on the staff is appointed. In Oxford 
the secretaries of the School arrange the practical work 
in consultation with heads of organizations concerned. 

Birmingham and Glasgow and Bedford College have 
small sub-committees on training. Liverpool has an 
advisory committee consisting of heads of organiza- 
tions assisting in the training of students, also advisory 
councils on welfare and club work, etc., which are 


affiliated to the general advisory committee on practical 
work. 
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There are, I think, only two methods which will 
ensure adequate consideration for the claim of practical 
work, and these will now be discussed. 

The Appointment of Directors of Practical Work— 
(a) For General Social Work.—It is clear that there 
must be at least one member of the staff capable of 
directing the practical work of the student. The 
University of Liverpool may claim to be the first to 
have recognized this by the establishment in rI9gIr 
of a lectureship on the Methods and Practice of Social 
Work.: The exact title does not matter—director, 
tutor, or whatever is most appropriate to the existing 
arrangements—but the holder of the office must possess 
the right qualifications. It is not enough to hand 
over the direction of practical work to some member 
of the staff who happens to have a little free time and 
who has at one stage of his career resided for a few 
months at a university settlement. The work must 
be entrusted to someone who not only has the necessary 
experience, but who grasps the full significance of 
practical work in the student’s training. No one who 
secretly despises it or considers its place in training 
a mere concession to opportunism can be trusted with 
its supervision. Obviously the best person should 
be appointed, regardless of sex; but some arrange- 
ment should be made that in the case of a man director, 
women students should have guidance and direction 
in their practical work from a woman, and vice versa. 
It is not suggested that women should be handed over 
for the direction of their practical work solely to 
women, or men solely to men. On the contrary, the 
more intermixing of men and women the better. 
Nevertheless the careers of men and women are for 


t This has now lapsed, as other arrangements have been made. 
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the majority not identical; women’s work has its 
own aspects and difficulties best understood by women, 
and similarly men are better guided by those of their 
own sex. This acceptance of sex distinction applies 
much less, if at all, in lectures or academic work. As 
schools of social study develop, the ideal plan would ~ 
be to divide the practical work between two directors, 
a man and a woman. This will not only meet the 
needs of both sexes, but such collaboration would 
widen and enrich the practical opportunities and 
teaching offered. It is not essential that the Director 
of Practical Work should be an actual “‘ practitioner.” 
He must, however, have accumulated actual knowledge 
of social administration from personal experience and 
should be in close. touch with the public or social 
work of the city. Sound judgment and experience in 
handling people are essential. It is not always easy 
to refuse to send students to this or that organization 
because the work is not up to standard ; the closer the 
relations of the school of social study to the university 
the more invidious does this become. But the interests 
of the students are of paramount importance, and the 
school which utilizes influential agencies which it 
knows to be of inferior quality for training purposes 
is as reprehensible as a university which appoints 
an unsuitable lecturer under pressure from a wealthy 
donor. 

(0) For Particular Forms of Work.—Another method 
of dealing with the direction of practical work is toadd 
to the teaching staff persons who are acknowledged as 
authorities in different branches of social work. Such 
specialized tuition, which is indispensable for the more 
highly developed departments of social welfare, does 
not do away with theneed for a general director, though 
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it relieves him of responsibility in certain directions. 
For instance, the School of Social Studies in Liverpool 
has recognized honorary instructors on the staff so 
far as practical work is concerned for child welfare, 
club work and organization, juvenile employment, 
welfare work in factories, etc. The London School of 
Economics has appointed a salaried tutor for welfare 
_ work, this being so far as I know the only instance of 
this type of appointment. This plan is much favoured 
in America, where usually very close co-operation 
exists between those responsible for the theoretical and 
for the practical training. The training of students 
requires time and trouble, and may sometimes seem 
to be an unfair burden added to the overladen shoulders 
of the administrator. In some places fees have been 
paid on the basis of each individual student to the 
organization providing training, but this is by no means 
common. On the other hand, many social students, 
if their work is spread over a fairly continuous period, 
give really valuable help, and societies are often eager 
to secure their services. Circumstances vary so much 
in different places and in different forms of organizations 
that it is impossible to say whether regular payment 
is advisable or not. The essential point is that the 
practical training of the student should be regarded 
as a serious matter requiring time and thought, and 
that the teacher in the field of practice is as worthy 
of his hire as the teacher of theory. 

Appointment of Advisory Council and Executive 
Sub-Committee—The responsibility of the Director 
of Practical Work will be much lightened if he has the 
assistance of a small executive sub-committee con- 
sisting mainly of members of the staff. In addition to 
this, the relation with agencies for social welfare, both 
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public and voluntary, will be helped by the existence 
of an advisory council which can recommend action 
but will have no executive powers. Such a council, 
consisting of representatives of varying forms of social 
activities, is too incoherent to accomplish much, but 
the fact of its occasional meeting to hear reports 
of the school and to discuss developments and diffi- 
culties in practical training has a stimulating effect 
on the backward bodies, and has, moreover, the very 
desirable result of instituting a definite link between 
the university and organizations existing for social 
welfare. 

Certain forms of social work are tending to crystallize 
in a definite shape and call for an expert advisory 
body of their own. This suggestion brings before us 
a formidable vista of an endless round of advisory 
bodies as the social training movement develops. 
So far, however, welfare work in factories is the only 
conspicuous instance, and the provision made for this 
by certain universities will be discussed later. 

Co-operation with Training Committees of Practical 
Organizations.—Another development in the organiza- 
tion of practical work has already been indicated. 
There are branches of social activity which require 
class teaching in subjects which would usually be 
thought unsuitable to or beneath the dignity of the 
university class-room. There are two ways by which 
this difficulty can be surmounted. The university 
may swallow its prejudices and make the necessary 
provision, as it sometimes does in the training of 
teachers when such subjects as raffia-work, needle- 
work, pewter-modelling have strayed into a university 
syllabus; or the practical organization itself may 
come to the rescue. In some cases such organizations 
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have formed education or training committees of 
their own, working in the closest co-operation with 
the university school of social study. These com- 
mittees, which discuss and regulate the training 
requirements of their workers, submit recommenda- 
tions to the universities as to the best forms of help 
which they can give, and arrange for instruction in 
matters considered outside the scope of the university. 
An interesting example of this in a form of work 
formerly wholly disconnected from university training 
is to be found in the scheme of training organized by 
the Josephine Butler Memorial Home for the training 
of social purity workers in conjunction with the Social 
Study department of the University of Liverpool.: 


METHODS OF PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


Access to Normal Working-Class Life-—We have 
seen that one aim of practical work as an integral 
part of a social study training scheme is to enable 
the student to gain a thorough and sympathetic 
knowledge of working-class conditions. How can 
this result best be attained? I venture to think 
that this is a question which has not yet been satis- 
factorily answered, nor has it received the attention 
which it deserves. It must not be forgotten that 
students are not necessarily all drawn from the middle 
or upper classes; some belong to the wage-earning 
classes, and as equal opportunities of higher education 
extend this number should unquestionably increase. 
One of my own students had strong views on methods 
of Poor Law administration, as he was himself the 
son of a widow in receipt of relief during his childhood. 
But for the present the majority of social students 

t See Chapter VII. 
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belong to a class without personal familiarity with 
working-class conditions. It is easy enough to intro- 
duce them to institutions existing for the relief of 
distress, but less easy to bring them into contact with 
normal self-respecting working-class life. Some have 
held that this is impossible without complete identi- 
fication for a given period with the workers. This 
view was taken by Mrs. Calthrop, who represented 
the woman’s section of the National Union of General 
Workers on a special committee set up by the Joint 
University Council for Social Studies in 1921 to con- 
sider university training for welfare work in industry 
and commerce.t Mrs. Calthrop signed the report 
with a reservation which may be quoted in full: “I 
feel very strongly that candidates for training who 
are not drawn from the ranks of industry should have 
practical experience in a factory for at least six 
months to a year. This would entail residence in a 
working-class family, and thestudent would, if possible, 
live on the wages that she earns as a working woman. 
I am convinced that residence in a settlement and 
visits of observation are not sufficient to ensure a 
thorough understanding of working-class conditions.” 
There are well-known instances of middle-class men 
and women who have put this theory into practice 
for short periods. Mrs. Sidney Webb and Mrs. Alys 
Russell worked in factories; Miss Jewson, in 1924 
Member of Parliament for Norwich, became a domestic 
servant ; Mr. Mott Osborne, the well-known American 
penal reformer, actually by his own wish lived the 
life of a prisoner. But while agreeing whole-heartedly 
with the spirit of Mrs. Calthrop’s reservation, I think 


* University Training for Welfare Work in Industry and Com- 
merce. P.S. King & Son. Price 6d. 
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it will be generally agreed that it would be practically 
impossible to carry out her proposals at the present 
time, owing to the shortage of housing accommodation 
and the extent of industrial unemployment. Further- 
more, it is open to question whether it would be 
desirable to plunge young men and women during 
their period of preparation for their future career into 
a mode of life to which they were entirely unaccustomed. 
The utmost that can be done at present is to give our 
students natural opportunities of meeting working 
men and women on equal terms. I am inclined to 
think the difficulty of such access has been exaggerated. 
The settlement, as we shall see later, gives many 
opportunities for normal intercourse. Committees 
of Local Government bodies, Friendly Societies, 
Church and Chapel Societies, Citizens’ Associations, 
Temperance Societies, Co-operative Guilds, Committees 
for Social Welfare, Housing Councils, Flower Shows, 
Workers’ Educational Association classes—all provide 
opportunities for men and women of all classes and 
points of view to meet and work together. 

There is no longer a risk, as there might have been 
some years ago, of being suspected of party bias if 
one insists on the necessity in any well-planned course 
of training of some definite contact with Trade Union- 
ism and other working-class movements. This is less 
easy to arrange than in the above-mentioned non- 
political movements, as those who direct organizations 
of a fighting character are apt to look with suspicion 
upon the intrusion of outsiders and have little time to 
spare for supervision of voluntary helpers. Something 
can be gained by attendance at meetings and confer- 
ences, and those students at least whose sympathies 

BISee LOT. 
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lie with these movements will probably find their 
own way of entering into closer relations with those 
who guide them. But some opportunity of contact 
is probably even more necessary in the case of the 
student who is unsympathetic. 

Charity Organization—We have seen that the 
movement for the training of social workers owes much 
to the Charity Organization Society and the inspira- 
tion of its late secretary, Sir Charles Loch. There are 
many to whom the name and standards of this Society 
are anathema, and the modern university graduate 
tinged with Labour sympathies tends to regard its 
methods and aims as spelling the last word in reaction. 
But whatever views may be held about its social 
policy, the unbiased person must admit that it stands 
for thorough and scientific work, and that its offices 
provide an admirable training-ground. Through its 
agency the student is brought into touch with all 
sorts and conditions of men. It is true that he may 
start off from the broken-down candidate for assistance 
who is sometimes the victim of his own failings, oftener 
of a ruthless economic system; but in the attempt 
to help him the student is brought into contact with 
innumerable persons who touch his life at different 
points—the landlord, the pawnbroker, the money- 
lender, the school teacher, the relieving officer, the 
more successful relative, or the official of this or that 
organization. 

Work for the Charity Organization Society gains 
from the fact that it is not sectional, but covers 
all aspects of human life. Instead of concentrating 
attention on the problems of unemployment, or 
housing, or Poor Law relief, the student sees in concrete 
instances how they affect home life and act and react 
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on each other. He puzzles over, on the one hand, 
what a labourer’s wife called ‘“‘ the conundrum of how 
we live’’; on the other hand he has glimpses of success 
as well as failure. He knows the well-kept and happy 
home, the up-to-date school, the amenities for social 
welfare of a modern municipality. He sees the gaps 
and flaws in well-intentioned legislation, but he also 
sees its beneficial results. 

Schemes of practical training have often laid them- 
selves open to criticism on the grounds that it is un- 
sound to introduce the student to the sickness of 
society before he has become familiar with its health. 
There is much wisdom in this criticism, for the student 
who prematurely specializes on work dealing with 
poverty, physical disease, or mental or moral defects, 
tends to become lopsided in his outlook. Neverthe- 
less I think there is an almost equal danger that the 
depreciation of relief work or other form of contact 
with the ills of humanity may be carried too far. 
So long as large masses of the people live under the 
unhealthy if not indecent conditions that our census 
returns reveal, is it not perhaps desirable that a horror 
of such a failure of civilization should eat into the 
very consciousness of our future administrators? Is 
there not a danger that the student may be unduly 
impressed by the admirable institutions for social 
welfare which he visits, and fail to realize that until 
the nation deals drastically with the evils of the 
housing shortage and unemployment, with their long 
trail of disease and vice, no real and lasting progress 
is possible ? 

Councils of Social Welfare.—Councils of social wel- 
fare undoubtedly owe much to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and are regarded by some as possessed 
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of all the advantages of the latter without the dis- 
advantages. They do not undertake relief; they 
serve as headquarters of communication between state, 
municipal, and voluntary organizations, and as such are 
receiving official recognition in an increasing degree.t 
It can easily be imagined that such centres are almost 
ideal practising grounds for social students. Like 
the Charity Organization Society and the Settlement, 
they are not limited in their programme, and they 
are not or should not be middle-class organizations 
existing to assist the less fortunate classes. Further, 
in so far as they hold a watching brief over legislation 
and over local problems and needs, urban and rural, 
they offer a field of remarkable educative value. 
The possibilities of closer relations between University 
Schools of Social Study and Councils of Social Welfare 
deserve careful examination, as they certainly appear 
to be complementary to each other. 

Special Branches of Welfare—(a) Relief or Refor- 
mative Organizations.—The type of organization above 
described, which deals with general social welfare, 
without question forms the best jumping-off ground 
for the student. The body existing for some specific | 
end has, however, its uses for the general student 
as well as for the worker who has made up his mind 
to pursue some definite line. All should realize some- 
thing of the highly specialized machinery dealing 
with child welfare, juvenile delinquency, rescue work, 
etc. Formerly, societies existing for one special 
aspect of social work were confined largely to care of 
individual cases; legislative and constructive work 


1 Report of Inter-departmental Committee on Public Assistance 


Administration (Cind. 2011), His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1924. 
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for the same object was to a large extent divorced 
from personal efforts. Fortunately this is much less 
the case now, and students may gain experience of 
great value in organizations which on the one hand 
investigate and press for better administration of 
existing laws or fresh legislation, while simultaneously 
they accumulate first-hand knowledge of facts and 
form opinions based on their case work. 

It is, however, in my opinion very undesirable that 
a student, even if he intends to specialize, should begin 
his training with work focused on one particular 
type of social disability. There is great danger of 
incorrect perspective if social problems be attacked 
from one particular angle before the student has had 
the opportunity of studying social problems as a whole. 
Further, as already pointed out, such premature 
specialization might unduly limit his choice of openings 
in the future. 

(6) Recreational or Educational Organizations.—The 
importance of these as centres of training has been 
touched on in the section of this chapter dealing 
with normal working-class life, and need not be repeated 
here. Opportunities of this kind should not have a 
scheduled place in the period of training, but should 
in some degree at least be available from first to last, 
carried on concurrently with other forms of work. 
There are, however, branches of social work offering 
experience of great value to the future worker which 
call for some specialization, such as clubs for adults 
and juveniles, associations for Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, and similar modern schemes for recreation 
and education, which have their definite place in the 
scheme of practical training according to the future 
needs of the student. Could any better form of 
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preparation for future administration in connection 
with a local education authority or the Board of 
Education be devised than opportunities of contact 
with the products of our system of elementary educa- 
tion as seen off guard in the club or camp ? 

Work in Connection with Public Departments.—For 
obvious reasons it is easier to find opportunities for 
students in organizations whose very existence depends 
largely on voluntary work than in public bodies. 
Yet quite apart from the special training required 
for those branches of the Civil Service which deal 
with social welfare, it is very desirable that all future 
workers should see the machinery of state or municipally 
controlled departments from inside. Something may 
be done in this direction by visits of observation, 
but an ounce of actual participation is worth a pound 
of mere observation. We are convinced that with 
a better understanding between university schools 
and public bodies, opportunities for making use of 
students will be found. Such developments will be 
accelerated when the public services are to a larger 
extent than at present recruited by the type of official, 
in full sympathy with the training movement, who 
knows how to utilize fully every scrap of work placed 
at his disposal. Such work may be of an elementary 
character, clerical jobs or visits of investigation, or 
it may in the case of the more advanced student take 
the form of some definite and really valuable piece 
of research. The officials in charge of a department 
may often be able to suggest points for investigation 
which they themselves have not the time—or would 
not be encouraged by their economy loving committees 
—to carry out through their official staffs. 

I will endeavour to describe some opportunities 
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of work of this kind which have been available for 
the general social student, leaving the discussion of 
training for specific vocations to a later chapter. 

Education—(a) Care Committees—It will be seen 
later that there are great possibilities of development 
in connection with an educational social service, but 
up to the present the care committees attached to 
elementary and special schools have afforded the best 
opportunities for this kind of practical experience. 
The care committee system is much more organized 
in London than elsewhere, and in a report on practical 
work for the session 1921-1922 only the two London 
Schools of Social Study refer to them as an avenue 
of practical training. This is regrettable, as an inside 
knowledge of the national system of elementary 
education, and of all the forms of social activity which 
encircle it, is indispensable to the social student.- In 
some places students help with after-care committees 
for the mentally or physically defective. 

(6) Continuation Schools—Another possibility of 
valuable experience may be found in connection with 
continuation schools, evening institutes, or unemploy- 
ment centres. The competition of voluntary teachers 
with the professional staff might be resented, but many 
broadminded teachers will welcome the introduction 
of outside occasional help in certain directions, such 
as home visitation, games, dramatic classes, reading 
circles, which could not be easily met by the salaried 
staff. The insight into the problems of adolescence, 
juvenile employment, and continuation education thus 
gained could not fail to have a great influence on the 
future outlook of the student. 

Employment and Unemployment.—Most of the exist- 
ing schools find openings for students in connection 
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with Employment Exchanges, especially those dealing 
with juveniles, in making inquiries, paying home 
visits to interview parents, or inquiring after the 
progress of workers already placed, etc. 

Public Health and Housing—The woman social 
student comes, or should come, into contact with the 
Health Authority through maternity and infant 
welfare centres, as the majority of these are now 
under public control. It is more difficult to gain 
experience of housing administration beyond visits 
of observation to housing areas. Methods of gaining 
experience in house managing or rent collecting on the 
lines introduced by Octavia Hill will be dealt with 
in a separate section. Several schools regard this 
as valuable experience of normal working-class con- 
ditions. The work of care committees, where they 
operate, as well as that of voluntary organizations, 
give opportunities of insight into the methods of Public 
Health authorities. 

Adminstration of Public Relief—Only one School 
of Social Study, Glasgow, has utilized the Poor Law 
authority for training purposes.t Boards of Guardians 
are inclined to be suspicious of outside help, as possibly 
leading to interference or criticism. While recognizing 
that work for the relief of destitution should not bulk 
too largely in the training of the student, it would 
seem that something more than visits of observation 
are required to give him an inside knowledge of the 
vast scale and intricacy of Poor Law machinery. 
This might be arranged under the supervision of 
members of Boards of Guardians who do personal 
work, or of enlightened officials in connection with 


* This was at a time when the late Warden of the Queen Margaret 
Settlement was a member of the Parish Council. 
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the after care of children or adults discharged from 
institutions. The Poor Law is in the melting-pot 
at the present time; its failures and shortcomings 
are more apparent than its success and achievements, 
and everything is to be gained by wider knowledge 
of its far-reaching activities than at present exists. 
This point will, however, be returned to later, when 
the training of officials for Poor Law work is under 
discussion. 

Police Court Administration —Work in connection 
with the penal system is so highly specialized and 
affects such a small proportion of the population that 
it has not hitherto entered much into the training 
of the social student. The subject is one, however, 
which cannot be ignored by the student who wishes 
to understand the life of the people from every angle, 
and the increase in the vocational openings, such as 
probation officers, women police, etc., suggests the 
importance of giving some insight into the system 
during the training course. In London, Bristol, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool such experience is already 
to some extent accessible, by means of work under 
probation officers and patrols, attendance at police 
courts, etc. 

Rural Work.—Comparatively little has been done 
up to the present time in the provision of training 
in specifically rural problems. Oxford offers special 
facilities for this from an’ administrative, social, and 
agricultural point of view. The University of Leeds 
through its Agricultural Department is also prepared 
to offer social students opportunities of studying 
rural conditions. It is hardly surprising that America 
with its vast agricultural areas has gone ahead of us 
in this direction, and several experimental training 
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courses have been successfully carried on jointly by 
Schools of Social Study, State Colleges of Agriculture, 
and University Departments of Rural Economy. 
But with the increased attention which is now given 
to the social life of rural communities, this aspect of 
social training is certain to spread in this country. 
Openings for professional work are not as yet very 
frequent, but many men, and perhapsmore particularly 
women, living in the country are deeply interested in 
the social side of rural problems, as the astonishing 
growth of the Women’s Institute movement shows. | 
At least some of these would be attracted to the 
university by a carefully thought out systematic course 
of social study. 

Political Work.—The word political immediately 
conjures up visions of party strife, and seems out of 
place in the discussion of a university syllabus for 
social training. It may, however, be suggested that 
political work so far as it can be divorced from 
controversial propaganda and party struggles should 
play some part in the equipment of the future social 
worker. We have spoken elsewhere of the unfolding 
of philanthropy into social politics.t Unfortunately 
it is true that social politics cannot go very far without 
emerging as party politics, but it is equally true that 
there are certain questions on which there is much 
unanimity regardless of party among those who may 
claim to be social students. Hence we find the tendency 
to form groups within the House of Commons composed 
of all parties for the furtherance of special aspects 
of international and national reforms. The social 
worker of to-day in almost any type of organization 
finds himself confronted with the need either for new 

t See Chapter IV, 
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or amended legislation. Without taking the respon- 
sibility of selection, the Director of Practical Studies 
can safely recommend the student to spend some time 
behind the scenes in some political organization 
which has an active and enlightened Parliamentary 
department, in order that he may become familiar 
with methods of promoting legislation and Parlia- 
mentary procedure. The advantage of such training 
is twofold: it strengthens the links which should 
exist between the hard-won first-hand experiences of 
practical administration and legislative reforms; it 
is also valuable to the student not only as a potential 
member of Parliament or of a local governing body, 
but as a future citizen and voter. Perhaps it is going 
too far to suggest that students might also be given 
a hint to take part in actual election campaigns 
according to their party allegiance. I can recall my 
own experience of occasions when university students 
at a settlement and working men and women of the 
neighbourhood worked enthusiastically together for 
the return of women on Boards of Guardians. I was 
impressed then, as I have been repeatedly since, with 
the benefits of canvassing, if done in the right spirit, 
as a door-to-door education in politics, and not less 
with the unequalled opportunity it offers the social 
student of seeing democracy at work. 

Research Work.—The wide door leading to oppor- 
tunities of practical experience for students in the 
field of social and industrial investigation is still almost 
unopened. It has been pointed out that most of the 
work done in this direction has been undertaken by 
individual sociologists or by public bodies entirely 
outside the university. Exceptions to this are the 
inquiries carried out by the Ratan Tata department 
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of the London School of Economics and by students 

_of the Birmingham School in working for the Higher 
Diploma. There are signs, however, that other 
Schools of Social Study are likely to develop in this 
direction. Research into social conditions may become 
a valuable method of welding practical and theoretical 
work together, and, as we have seen, may with great 
advantage to the student be carried out under the 
zgis of Government departments. The social student, 
wherever his future career may lead him, must learn to 
bean accurate, sympathetic, and free-minded observer. 
This quality cannot be secured from books and lectures ; 
it is not always obtained from practical work unless 
this be coupled with systematic opportunities for its 
exercise. Some men and women possess it innately 
in a greater degree than others, but its cultivation 
forms one of the most useful and indispensable require- 
ments of social training. 

Visits of Observation—We come last to visits of 
observation as a means of giving practical experience. 
There is no limit to the possible number of these 
visits except that of time; it is therefore important 
that they should be carefully and systematically 
arranged to correspond with the lectures on Central 
and Local Government, Social Institutions, etc. The 
selection of such visits should be made by the Director 
of Studies after consultation with the lecturers and 
those responsible for different aspects of practical 
work. They should include in addition to types of 
social administration of different kinds, housing and 
town-planning areas, factories, and if possible, a 
coal mine, rural institutions, meetings of organized 
bodies such as a City or Town Council, conferences of 
Trade Unions or Women’s Co-operative Guilds, and 
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conferences and committees of different types of social 
organizations. Conferences and committees may be 
a weariness to the flesh and the spirit of the hardened 
worker, but they are very useful and interesting to 
the novice. There is a tendency to regard visits of 
observation as themselves “ practical work’’; they 
should rather be considered as supplementary both 
to practical work and to the class instruction, and 
they must be directed by someone with inside know- 
ledge and experience. Otherwise they may be wholly 
superficial, even misleading. As Miss Cashmore, of 
the University Settlement in Bristol, points out, ‘‘ the 
students see only what their guide wants them to see, 
they can ask only the most superficial questions. 
It is like being driven in a char a-banc through the 
Lake district.” 

Students should be required to keep full notes of 
all visits of observation, including institutions visited 
in the ordinary course of work as well as those formally 
organized. Such records, especially if kept up con- 
scientiously in after life, will be of inestimable value 
to the students. They should discuss their impressions 
not only with those in charge of their practical 
work, but with teachers. Habits of attentive observa- 
tion and sound criticism and appreciation may be 
greatly developed by serious attention given to the 
organization of visits of observation. 


THE STUDENT AND PRACTICAL WORK. 


We have seen that it is essential for the student 
who practises in any particular department of work 
to receive direction and tutorial help from the ex- 
perienced worker in charge, as well as opportunities 
of consultation with the teachers of the School of 
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Social Study. We have seen further that while there 
are many elements necessary in a well-constituted 
scheme of practical training, contact with normal 
working-class life should as much as possible be 
available throughout. Two questions remain to be 
answered: First: Should the student be given re- 
sponsible work? and secondly: Is it possible to assess 
the merit of his work for examination purposes ? 
The answer to the first question depends partly of 
course on the maturity and ability of the student 
and on the length of time which is allotted to any 
particular piece of work. But in my opinion, where 
the circumstances justify it, the student should be 
given as much responsibility as possible. If we hope 
to attract graduates of a good type, they must be 
given something to bite their teeth on both in the 
class-room and in the field outside. A definite piece 
of work, a special bit of organization or investigation, 
will arouse their interest and bring out their powers 
in a way invaluable to their future careers. 

In America, I found in some quarters a tendency to 
regard students as prentice labour which cost more 
than it was worth. That has not been our experience 
in this country. In the majority of cases students 
bring fresh ideas, vitality, and optimism too often 
damped in the time-worn worker. Those in charge 
must see that the work itself does not suffer from two 
frequent changes of personnel or crudities of judg- 
ment or action, and that the student does not suffer 
from an undue burden of responsibility, as for instance 
in connection with difficult or distressing ‘‘ cases ”’ 
or tasks beyond his powers. Social work is not like 
a trade taught by an instructor on precise methods. 
It requires character, personality, originality, good 
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sense, devotion, and not least freshness and imagina- 
tion; such qualities may be found in a student, 
and can best be elicited by some degree of definite 
responsibility. 

In reply to the second question, we find that there 
are various methods of estimating the standard of 
the students’ practical work. Several schools set 
papers on such subjects as Principles of Social Work 
and Administration, Social Theory and Administra- 
tion, and others require a thesis on a special subject. 
The Birmingham and Oxford schools hold viva voce 
examinations, and all receive regular reports from 
those in charge of the actual work which is taken into 
consideration for examination results. For purposes 
of future administrative work these reports on the 
practical work of the student are very important. 
The capabilities of the student are judged not by 
one person but by several people, often of different 
types and points of view. This verdict, combined 
with that pronounced by tutors and examiners, seems 
a fairer way than most of discovering the calibre 
of the student. The result should be a guide in 
advising him as to his future career, and should be of 
value in future applications for posts. 


THE PLACE OF THE MODERN SETTLEMENT IN 
SocIAL TRAINING. 


Those who suppose that the day of settlements is 
now over have never really grasped their original 
aims. It is true that much of the pioneer work 
formerly carried on by the settlement is now under- 
taken by public authorities; it is equally true that 
the growth and development of the Labour movement 
has broken down class barriers more drastically in 
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the last few years than the settlement has done in 
over a quarter of acentury. But such changes instead 
of making the settlement superfluous have only 
resulted in the removal of hindrances which has set 
it free to fulfil its true functions. What then are the 
true functions of a settlement ? 


The modern settlement is a comparatively small group of 
thinking people of all classes united together in a fellowship. 
Their aim is to study social conditions, to hold, as it were, 
a watching brief for all causes in their city and neighbourhood 
which affect the lives of themselves and their neighbours. 
Such a fellowship has a double claim to attention: it speaks 
of what it knows by first-hand experience, and it insists always 
that the experience of persons resident in a neighbourhood 
actually affected by conditions of which it makes a study is 
essential to the formation of its considered judgment. Buta 
fellowship of this sort is not an academic body. Its strength 
lies in the combination of experience gained in manual work 
and in the working-class home, with the different experience 
we call academic.* 


But how are these general conceptions of the function 
of the settlement to be translated into concrete shape 
for the benefit of the social student? The student 
should have opportunities of intercourse with all 
sorts and conditions of men. In and through the 
settlement he meets men and women of all shades 
of opinion, every variety of occupation and every 
conceivable brand of political, social, educational, or 
religious activity. He not only meets them, but 
works with them on equal terms. His own point of 
view falls into the background ; ‘‘ he learns the make- 
up of people remote from his own set and begins to 

* Iam indebted to Miss Cashmore, of the University Settlement, 


Bristol, for notes which I have quoted freely on the value of the 
settlement in the training of students for social work. 
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understand widely different standards of values.” 
Then again, the social student feels exactly where 
the shoe pinches ; he knows, for instance, that healthy 
family life is impossible in highly congested areas ; 
he knows at first hand what is meant by housing 
shortage and overcrowding. Again, the student should 
have access to the work of local governing bodies. 
In a later section the importance of this is emphasized. 
The settlement is in an unique position to introduce 
him to civic schemes of health, housing, education, 
or to the provision of social amenities such as libraries, 
playgrounds, baths and washhouses, etc. More than 
this, the settlement with its ‘“‘ watching brief for the 
neighbourhood ’”’ knows the weakness as well as the 
strength of local administration, and the student 
learns how public opinion can be stimulated and 
voters wakened to a realization of their powers as 
citizens. 

It is difficult to say whether the settlement is 
ancillary to the school of social study or the school 
to the settlement. The two are so complementary 
to each other. The settlement has with some truth 
been compared to the observatory of the astronomer 
or the laboratory of the scientist, but it is an 
observatory from which the man in the street may 
observe as well as the professional astronomer, and 
a laboratory in which any citizen may take a share 
in experiment as well as the professional social 
investigator—and therein lies its value to the whole 
university, and more particularly to the school of 
social study. 

The University Settlement in Bristol is the main 
centre of practical training and lectures on the more 
practical aspects of social work. Edinburgh is probably 
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unique in this respect, as in 1919 the former University 
Settlement Association handed over its buildings and 
assets to the School of Social Study. Thus the Univer- 
sity Settlement is a branch of the school, the same 
committee being responsible for the work of both ; 
in this way the school is provided with a practical 
training ground of its own. In Glasgow the settle- 
ment is very closely identified with the department 
for social study, and in Leeds and in Birmingham 
the wardens of the settlement are responsible for the 
practical training of the students. It is perfectly 
possible for a university settlement to be the perfect 
centre for observation and training that has been 
suggested without the appointment of its warden as 
general director of practical work. In large centres 
it might be difficult for the settlement warden to under- 
take this in addition to other duties; besides, settle- 
ments have their rise and fall like other human institu- 
tions, and complete identification with them might not 
always be desirable. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of different methods of the direction 
of practical work are discussed in another section 
of this chapter. 

The number of students should be limited in due 
proportion to the total number of residents ; from the 
point of view of the settlement, too many transitory 
students are obviously undesirable, and it is equally 
undesirable from the point of view of students them- 
selves who are thrown too much into the society of 
their own contemporaries instead of maturer and more 
experienced fellow workers. Given the right propor- 
tion, however, the student element is of great value ; 
it brings a fresh and original contribution and a critical 

«Cf. p. 87, 
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questioning attitude of mind which cannot fail to be 
stimulating, if sometimes irritating. 

The social value of the settlement as the training 
ground should not, however, be exaggerated; there 
is every variety of settlement, some are merely active 
centres of philanthropy with a residence attached ; 
moreover, even, perhaps especially, in the best settle- 
ments the atmosphere tends to be rarefied and the 
student finds himself something of an alien in other 
circles. But where the settlement is ‘‘a compara- 
tively small group of thinking people’’ at work on the 
lines just indicated, the student who is allowed to 
join the group is indeed in a privileged position. 


CHAPTER VII 


TRAINING FOR SPECIAL BRANCHES OF 
SOCIAL WORK: 


OnE of the main difficulties in the provision of training 
for social work is the great diversity of occupations 
which it embraces. Many of these have much in 
common ; others call for highly specialized instruction. 
In addition, there are professions which cannot be 
said to fall within the category of social work, for 
which social training is highly desirable. It will be con- 
venient to consider these groups in separate chapters. 
The danger of isolated schemes for training different 
groups of social workers is touched on elsewhere. 
Social workers can frequently with advantage to them- 
selves and to the community pass from one’form of 
work to another, and a thorough grounding of general 
social education, both academic and practical, is 
desirable before training becomes definitely vocational 
and its lines branch out in different directions. This 
is naturally the academic view, but it is also the 
unanimous opinion of a special sub-committee? of 
the Joint University Council, appointed in 1921 to 
consider training for welfare workers in factories, on 


« IT have to acknowledge valuable help and advice which I have 
received in writing this chapter from many authorities in con- 
nection with different departments of work and training, par- 
ticularly Miss Kelly, of the Welfare Workers’ Institute, and Miss 
Nora Milnes, of the Edinburgh School of Social Study. 

2 University Training for Welfare Work in Indusiry and Com- 
merce. P.S. King & Son. Price 6d. 
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which thirteen out of twenty members represented 
the practical point of view of Government officials, 
employers, labour and welfare workers. After a 
preliminary period of all-round social study, some 
forms of social work require more specialization than 
others, and some from the nature of their functions 
are gradually becoming differentiated into independent 
professions as they become better organized and their 
numbers increase. When this happens, the lines of 
such specialized training require careful scrutiny. It 
may be useful to consider some such instances 
separately, dealing first with those which to some 
extent have followed this course.1 


WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, ETC. 


Industrial welfare offers the best illustration of a 
department of social work which is rapidly becom- 
ing an independent profession. The employment of 
welfare workers in factories dates back many years 
before the war, and has always received the warm 
approval of the Home Office. It was, however, 
limited to a few exceptionally progressive firms, and 
the movement did not spread until the sudden influx 
of women into industry as substitute for men during 
the war. On June 23, 1917, at the invitation of the 
Home Office, a conference was held to consider the 
selection and training of welfare workers, and, as a 
result, a committee to consider training was appointed. 
Its report,? published the same year, was a valuable 
statement of the case for university training, and 

t Well-known forms of social work such as Charity Organization, 
Councils of Social Welfare, etc., for which training is comparatively 
straightforward, are not dealt with in this chapter. 


2 A Report upon the Selection and Training of Welfare Supervisors 
in Factories and Workshops, 1917. P.S. King & Son. Price 3d. 
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formed the basis of the report of 1921. The findings 
of the latter, as already indicated, were all the 
more convincing because of the strong representation 
on the committee of those directly concerned with 
industry. A good deal of thought has, therefore, 
already been expended on this subject, and the best 
course will probably be to quote in full the summary 
of recommendations of the final Report, which is still 
available, selecting for discussion only those which 
call for revision in the light of recent experience. 


1. That training for welfare workers should be provided by 
the universities in view of the fact that it is to the university 
that Government Departments, municipal authorities, pro- 
gressive employers and others will look for the provision of 
the intellectual training necessary to equip men and women 
for posts requiring a wide outlook and some understanding of 
social theory. 

2. That while no fixed standard of qualifications for training 
for candidates for welfare work can be laid down, it is essential 
that candidates should have had such previous education as 
to enable them to profit by the social study course. 

3. That graduates desiring to qualify for welfare work 
should supplement their degree courses by specialized post- 
graduate study. 

4. That no definite age can be fixed for commencing welfare 
training, but a certain degree of maturity of thought and 
experience is essential. 

5. That while the length of training differs according to 
the previous qualifications of the student, two years is, as a 
rule, the shortest period necessary to cover both the academic 
training and the supervised practical work. 

6. That candidates for welfare training should receive the 
customary training for social workers, with certain options in 
the second year. 

7. That the syllabus should include some treatment of the 
following subjects: Industrial and Social History, Economics, 
Social and Political Philosophy, Health and Hygiene, Psy- 
chology, Outlines of Central and Local Government, Ele- 
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mentary Statistics, Industrial Law, Business Organization, 
Industrial Structure, and Problems. 

8. That students should have the advantage as regards 
their practical work of both lectures and personal tuition 
by persons who have had welfare experience. 

g. That while regular work in a well-organized welfare 
department for an extended period forms an essential part 
of practical training, all students should have opportunities 
of practical experience which will give them insight into the 
working of the public and social agencies of a modern com- 
munity, and opportunities of association with normal con- 
ditions of working-class life. 

to. That in view of the fact that scientific study of the 
problems of industrial welfare is still in its infancy, facilities 
for advanced study of such subjects as Industrial Organization, 
Psychology, Statistics, etc., should be provided at convenient 
hours with a moderate fee. 

11. Thatstudents who satisfy the examiners in theoreticaland 
practical work should receive the usual social study certificate 
or diploma, with a special endorsement as regards welfare work. 

12. That bursaries should be provided in order that candi- 
dates without means should not be excluded from qualifying 
for welfare work. 

13. That Joint Advisory Councils, composed of representa- 
tives of the associations of both employers and workers, and 
of welfare societies, should be established in connection with 
each university. 


Industrial Psychology.—Since the above Report was 
written the increasing importance attached to the new 
subject of industrial psychology, which is gradually 
revolutionizing standards of factory welfare, indicates 
that this should be more than an optional subject. 
The syllabus of a course of lectures at the London 
School of Economics, held recently by arrangement 
with the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
and the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, gives the 
lay person some idea of the bearing of psychology on 
general welfare :-— 
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Industrial evolution in its psychological bearings. In- 
stincts, native and acquired abilities, intelligence and emo- 
tion: their relations. The mental environment: worry, 
discontent and monotony. The physical environment: illu- 
mination, temperature, etc. Muscular work: thythm, dex- 
terity, fatigue, the principles of movement study. Mental 
work. Incentives. Output curves: their analysis and 
varieties. Spoiled work. Lost time and labour turnover. 
Accidents. Psychological conditions affecting the lay-out of 
works. Distribution of hours of work and rest. Individual 
and sexual differences. Vocational guidance and selection. 
Vocational training. The history, methods, and present 
employment of industrial psychology. 


It seems probable that sooner or later psychological 
methods will find a place in every well-managed 
factory, office, or shop in which large numbers of men 
and women are employed, and there is some danger 
that it may be separated from ordinary welfare work 
as hitherto understood. The scope of the latter has 
been defined as: “‘ The provision by the management 
for the workers of the best conditions of employ- 
ment ... including everything which bears on the 
health, safety, and general well-being and efficiency of 
the worker, while avoiding any interference with his 
private affairs.’’ Psychological methods clearly affect 
“safety, general well-being and efficiency,” and should 
indubitably come within the range of welfare work. 
We have seen, and will see again, the close inter- 
reaction of different efforts towards social well-being 
and the importance of a substratum of general social 
and economic training for all, and it would surely be 
regrettable if the psychological elements in welfare work 
were divorced from its other social and economic aspects. 

This danger can only be averted by close co- 
ordination between social training courses and training 
in industrial psychology. The psychologist who under- 
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takes experimental work should have at least some 
training on the economic and social side, and the 
social student who desires to qualify for welfare work 
should have the opportunity of some specialization in 
industrial psychology after a period of general study. 
The openings are so promising in this direction that 
a university graduate with a B.Sc. or other equivalent 
degree, which should have included economics as well 
as psychology, might think it well worth his while to 
spare two or even three further years qualifying for 
a social studies diploma, giving the first year to general 
social study and the second to the study of welfare 
work, specializing on industrial psychology. 

But, generally speaking, a working acquaintance 
with the methods of industrial psychology is all that 
can be expected. In large firms specialists are em- 
ployed for this and other separate departments of 
welfare, and the general welfare worker serves rather 
as a liaison officer than as a specialist, though perhaps 
in this, as in other directions, the most effective 
worker is always the person who knows everything 
about something and something about everything. 
In small works the welfare worker is a useful handy- 
man, able to give first aid, organize a canteen, act as 
employment manager and works committee secretary 
all combined. But in either case some study of 
industrial psychology is essential to intelligent under- 
standing of its possibilities, and should have a place 
in a training scheme. It is therefore incumbent on 
schools of social study to consider this new develop- 
ment and to make due provision for it either by sending 
their students to London for part of their training, or 
by making local arrangements. At present few uni- 
versities are equipped with facilities for such training, 
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either in the form of lectures or practical experience, 

but the recently established National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology undertakes to give students 
opportunities of taking part in psychological experi- 
ments, and in conjunction with the London School 
of Economics, as we have seen above, arranges special 
courses of lectures from time to time. Similar facilities 
are in the course of preparation in connection with 
other universities. 

Opportunity in welfare work for those who come 
from the ranks of industry.—If the educational ladder 
were as broad and steady as it ought to be, there 
would be no question of class distinction in any 
profession. As it is, however, the number of young 
people of the working classes who secure university 
education or even attain matriculation standard is 
relatively very small, and the need for immediate 
earning debars promising young men and women from 
opportunities of vocational training. This is specially 
regrettable in social work, since those who know 
working-class conditions from the inside—given equal 
ability and training—should be better able to take 
part in efforts to ameliorate them than outsiders from 
the middle or upper class. Most of all is this true of 
the welfare worker, whose well-meant efforts are apt 
to be regarded with suspicion, both by those whom 
they are designed to benefit and by the technical 
experts, because he is regarded as doubly an outsider, 
through his class and also through his lack of industrial 
experience. The only ultimate solution is to be found 
in the full extension of facilities for education beyond 
the elementary school-leaving age, free university 
education for those who have shown they can profit 
by it, and plentiful scholarships, if not free post- 
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graduate vocational training, for suitable candidates. 
Unfortunately public opinion is not yet ripe for this. 
In the meantime public-spirited employers might, 
with great advantage to themselves, take the initiative 
in providing young workers of exceptional promise 
with opportunities of extended education, which 
would enable them to qualify for welfare work. The 
Report of 192I urges the provision of bursaries or 
scholarships for maintenance, and the payment of fees 
for those unable to pay the cost ; the Report of 1917 
went further and boldly proposed that ‘“‘ the Govern- 
ment might place at the disposal of the various uni- 
versities a sum of money to enable them to provide 
bursaries for students drawn from the workers.” 
State grants in aid of training have also been suggested ; 
it has been argued that if the State subsidizes the 
training of teachers it might reasonably be expected 
to subsidize the training of those to whom the general 
welfare of factory workers is entrusted. But somehow 
or other a gateway wide enough to admit all classes 
must be found. Much of the trade union hostility 
that has arisen from time to time against welfare 
work would break down if it could be more largely 
recruited from industrial workers themselves than has 
been possible in the past. 

Representative Advisory Committees—Some Univer- 
sity Schools of Social Study, among others Bristol, 
Glasgow and Liverpool, anticipated the Report by the 
appointment of ad hoc advisory committees of a 
representive character. The committee of the Liver- 
pool School consisted of the Medical Officer of Health, 
the Professor of Hygiene, the Inspector of Factories 
for the district, the Inspector of the Welfare and 
Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions, members 
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of the Trades Council and the Federation of Women 
_ Workers, employers of labour, and a representative of 
the Technical College of Domestic Science. When 
these committees were first established, the prospects 
of a high standard of training for welfare workers 
were critical; the status and qualifications required 
of them had barely been formulated ; in some quarters 
there was a determined effort to confine welfare work 
to matters relating to physical fitness. The less 
enlightened employer dreaded the advent of a university | 
educated man or woman possessing a knowledge of 
factory legislation, and preferred a trained nurse. In 
other quarters the canteen was regarded as the natural 
centre of social welfare. 

The drawing together of all these competing elements 
through the medium of an advisory committee un- 
questionably helped to bring about a better under- 
standing, and though the status of welfare workers 
has now cleared, largely owing to the insight and 
strength of their own professional organization, such 
bodies are not less important. They help to maintain 
the sympathy and interest of both employers and 
workers, and to secure the correct proportions of a 
successful training, and at the same time offer the 
safest guarantee that academic authorities and prac- 
tical bodies will work harmoniously together to secure 
the best interests of industrial welfare as a whole 
and not in fragments. 

The position of the welfare worker is anything but . 
static in the present state of industrial unsettlement, 
and the lines of training are correspondingly experi- 
mental. That industrial welfare offers a career to 
men and women there can be no doubt. Much 
depends on the elasticity with which the boundaries 
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of a comparatively new profession are capable of 
stretching to admit new possibilities. So far as 
training is concerned, the universities have the assist- 
ance of the Welfare Workers’ Institute, which has just 
become an incorporated society, and which, though 
young in years, is a strong and influential body. In 
an article on training in its useful periodical, Welfare 
Work,* it is definitely stated that intending members 
of the Welfare Workers’ Institute must hold the 
diploma or certificate of an approved university 
‘training course unless other special qualifications 
justify an exception. The statesmanlike policy of the 
Institute with regard to training may well be adopted 
by other practical organizations. While the urgent 
importance of the technical and practical are never 
overlooked by its leaders, much insistence is placed on 
the need for a broad philosophical and historical 
background which, as we have seen elsewhere, is 
regarded in this country as the basis of all well pro- 
portioned social study for any type of workers in the 
wide field of social administration. 


THE HosPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE. 


The Almoner.—The institution of almoners as part 
of a.hospital service, due in the first instance to the 
fertile brain of the late Sir Charles Loch, of the Charity 
Organization Society, has not made such rapid strides 
in this country as in the United States and Canada, 
though we are told that the demand for such officers 
has hitherto exceeded the supply. The movement 
has received official recognization from Sir George 
Newman, Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of 


1 Welfare Work, journal of the Welfare Workers’ Institute, 
September 1923. 
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Health, ina memorandum! entitled ‘‘ Recent Advances 
in Medical Education in England.’’ He describes the 
duties of the almoner as the “‘ medico-social co-relation 
for patients attending the hospital and their effective 
following up after discharge.”’ 

At the present time there are in Great Britain 
about seventy-four almoners, of which the larger 
number are to be found in London. It is surely not 
unreasonable to hope that in the near future every 
hospital will have its own social service department. 
In America the development of such medical-social 
work has been remarkable. It began in 1905 when 
Dr. Cabot? established a full-time worker at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. Dr. Cabot 
himself gives credit for the original idea to France, 
where Dr. Calmette of Lille linked the home and the 
dispensary by means of a home visitor during an 
anti-tuberculosis campaign. The movement has de- 
veloped in Canada and the United States with even 
greater speed than other forms of social services, 
and it is estimated that over three hundred and fifty 
leading hospitals have well-equipped departments, 
some of them with a staff of from ten to thirty salaried 
workers, Practically all schools of social study in 
America provide training, the methods of which are 
fully discussed in a valuable Report issued in 1923 
by a representative committee appointed by the 
American Hospital Association.3 


t Recent Advances in Medical Education in England, 1923. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price ts. 3d. 

* Social Work, essays on the meeting-ground of doctor and social 
worker, by Richard C. Cabot, M.D. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

3 Report of the Committee on Training for Hospital Social Work. 
Bulletin No. 55, published by the American Hospital Association, 
22 East Ontario Street, Chicago, 1923. 
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In this country the arrangements for the training 
of hospital almoners are more systematically organized 
than for most forms of social work, owing probably 
to the fact that they, like welfare workers, have 
their own professional organization—the Institute of 
Hospital Almoners—which awards its own certificate 
to candidates who have successfully taken the required 
course of training. Candidates are very carefully 
selected ; they must be between the age of twenty- 
three and thirty-five, and after a few days at a 
hospital, seeing the actual work of an almoner, they 
are interviewed by a selection committee. 

The training offered in London is divided into two 
Parts -—— 


PART LE 


(a) Four months’ whole-time work in an office of the 
Charity Organization Society in London. 

(6) Nine months (three terms) under the direction of the 
London School of Economics. During this period students 
will devote their time to theoretical work with lectures, 
coaching, and private study. Under these arrangements a 
student, while qualifying for the Hospital Almoner’s Certificate, 
should also be able to obtain the certificate of the London 
School of Economics. 


Part II. 


Eleven months’ work under the direction of an almoner 
at a Hospital Training Centre, during which time two months 
shall be spent in visiting other hospitals, and one month in 
practical work in connection with but outside the hospital, 
such as health visiting, work in Infant Welfare Centres, 
Rescue Homes, Tuberculosis Clinics, etc. 


It will be seen that though this course is established 
by the Almoners’ Institute, it is closely connected 
with the university. Arrangements have been made 
by which students living in Scotland or the provinces 
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may take part of the training outside London. 
‘Part I (2) may now be provided through the social 
training departments of the Universities of Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, and students 
should be able to qualify for the diploma or certificate 
of these schools. A portion of the training required 
for Part II may also be had in approved social science 
departments and hospitals outside London with the 
consent of the Council of the Institute, and Part I (a) 
may also be provided elsewhere with the consent of 
the Council. Put shortly, a student should be able 
to qualify for the diploma or certificate of any university 
school of social studies in two or three years as the 
case may be, if the training includes :-— 


(a) Four months’ general practical work approved by the 
Almoners’ Council. 

(b) Nine months’ lectures, coaching, and private study in 
an approved social study department of a university. 

(c) Eleven months’ work under the direction of an almoner 
at an approved hospital centre, of which a proportion of the 
time, according to the decision of the Almoners’ Council, must 
be at a London hospital. 


The provision of a certificate by the body repre- 
senting the interests of the profession is a precedent 
that has decided merits, provided that students are 
expected to qualify also for the university certificate 
or diploma. There are, however, practical difficulties 
which give a concrete illustration of a problem in 
training for social work which we discussed in a 
previous chapter.t In the first place, the above 
scheme of training, which allows only nine months’ 
lectures and coaching, makes it impossible for any 
students other than graduates with a good background 

x See Chapter V, up. 73: 
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of social study to qualify for the diploma of the 
university for which the minimum period of prepara- 
tion required is almost always two years. If sufficient 
numbers of students presented themselves this difficulty 
might be met by the provision of a special certificate 
course of a somewhat lower academic standard. Such 
a course is in some places already offered to students 
for branches of social work where practical and 
technical ability constitute the bedrock of qualifica- 
tion required. A further difficulty is the provision of 
adequate hospital experience outside London, owing 
to the very limited number of hospitals utilizing the 
work of almoners. But those difficulties surely cannot 
be unsurmountable. The scheme drafted by the 
Almoners’ Council contains the essentials of sound 
social training, which may be summarized as a general 
course of social study of university standard with a 
guarantee of practical training which satisfies the 
claims of the professional organization. It will be 
seen that there is an interesting difference between 
the attitude of the Almoners’ Institute and the Welfare 
Workers’ Institute, with regard to university training. 
The organization of welfare workers does not itself 
offer a certificate or draw up any definite scheme. 
It simply asks for a university diploma or certificate, 
having first satisfied themselves that the training 
offered was suited to their needs. There are argu- 
ments for and against both methods, which will be 
touched on elsewhere. The main point is that general 
social training in university schools of social study 
should be provided, and that those who understand 
the needs of practical work should be consulted. 
Mental Welfare Work.—Mental welfare work has 
also developed to a much larger extent in the United 
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States than in Great Britain, but it is probable that 

‘there will be before long an increasing number of 
openings as investigators in this country, under the 
County Council or County Borough Council, under the 
Mental Deficiency Act; as secretaries of associations 
for mental welfare, and possibly later in connection 
with mental hospitals and clinics. This form of work 
in America is very closely allied to hospital social 
work, and, as we have already seen, intending workers 
receive a general basis of social study and experience 
supplemented by specialized psychiatric training. 
Students training for social work in this country 
desiring to specialize in this branch can procure the 
requisite additional training in connection with the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare. 


SocIAL WoRK IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


The importance of training for public services has 
already been alluded to, and fortunately there has 
already been a movement in this direction from in- 
side the services. The Report of the Education Sub- 
Committee of the recently formed Institute of Public 
Administration marks a step forward.t It submits 
that in all spheres of the work of public administration 
there is a common need of the study of :— 


(a) The principles of economic, political, and historical 
science, with special reference to public administration, 
constitutional law, and practice. 

(0) The vocational or professional practice of public ad- 
ministration, 

(c) The machinery necessary for the efficient day-to-day 
practice of public administration. 


t Draft Constitution of the Institute of Public Administrati 
17 Russell Square, W.C. Tr. f istration, 
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This Report proceeds to recommend that these 
studies might be provided by the universities in 
consultation with bodies representing the services. 
Representatives of university opinion have already 
expressed the same view. The Principal of the London 
School of Economics has been quoted on this subject 
in an earlier chapter,! and across the Atlantic another 
academic authority, Sir Arthur Currie, Principal of 
McGill University, Montreal, speaking recently on the 
importance of a highly equipped Civil Service, is 
reported to have recommended the establishment of 
post-graduate courses of study at the universities for 
its higher posts. 

The Civil Service.—There are several departments 
in the Civil Service which deal directly with personal 
needs and social conditions which may legitimately 
be classified as social work. At a conference of 
the schools of social study, held at the Home Office 
in 1917, Mr. Sidney Webb, himself at one time an 
experienced civil servant, pointed out the number and 
variety of such departments. The usual method of 
entrance is by written examination conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, in some cases supple- 
mented by personal interview. [or certain posts— 
such as Inspectors of Factories, Inspectors under the 
Ministry of Health, or officials under the Ministry of 
Labour in connection with Employment Exchanges 
and Trade Board investigation and administration—a 
post-graduate year of social study, including some 
practical experience as well as academic study, would 
be an admirable avenue of approach, and the subjects 
selected for study for the social science diploma or 
certificate may easily conform to those required for 


1 See Chapter I, p. 20. 
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the Civil Service examination. The possession of 
such a diploma or certificate ensures not only a certain 
standard of academic attainment, but a considerable 
degree of proficiency in practical work, and reports 
from those in charge of the practical training will 
elicit the personal qualifications of the candidate 
better than ordinary references or a cursory interview. 
A precedent in this direction may be found in the 
recent regulations respecting competitive examinations 
for the situation of Assistant Inspector of Taxes in 
the Inland Revenue Department, by which it is pro- 
vided that candidates must be nominated by the 
authorities of a university to which they are, or have 
been, attached as whole-time students, as being in 
the opinion of those authorities suitable for the work 
of the Tax Inspectorate. 

Local Authorities —Local Authorities differ from the 
Civil Service in that there is no uniform or recognized 
method of entry either by means of competitive 
examination or otherwise. The Authority usually 
selects servants much in the same way as a private 
employer or company, i.e. the more important posts 
are advertised, references taken up, and the most 
likely candidates interviewed by the committee which 
nominally makes the appointments. The less im- 
portant are filled by the head of the department 
concerned. It may be said that this method of 
selection works very well in private enterprises, 
but those directing such enterprises differ in two 
respects from the local governing committee or 
official. First, the private employer is spending 
his own money, and has therefore the strongest 
motive for desiring efficiency. Secondly, the private 
employer is not subject to incessant pressure from 
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committee members or constituents to find jobs for 
their own nominees. 

These two considerations strengthen an already 
strong case for introducing social training into the 
qualifications demanded of the aspirant for posts in 
the Local Government Services, at least in those 
departments of it which have a definitely social 
aspect, such as public health, housing, and provision 
of educational or recreational facilities, such as libraries, 
museums, art galleries, parks, playing fields, allot- 
ments, baths and washhouses. When we consider the 
vastness of the sums spent on these purposes, and 
their immense and pervading influence on nearly 
every individual in the community, it becomes almost 
incredible that the public servants who are entrusted 
with the responsibility for their administration should 
be recruited in so haphazard a fashion, and that the 
public should be so content, as it apparently is, to 
dispense with any kind of definite guarantee that those 
chosen should be adequately qualified for their work. 

Consider, for example, the question of housing 
which rightly occupies the public mind so much 
to-day. Doubtless the officials in charge of this 
department in a competent Local Authority are 
chosen with a due regard to their technical qualifica- 
tions as architects, surveyors, or engineers. But is 
there any reason to suppose that they are necessarily 
qualified by previous study or experience to realize 
the vast economic and social implications of the 
whole policy of State and rate-aided housing, or 
that they are even acquainted with the history and 
developments of housing legislation in this and in 
other countries ? 

It is not within the scope of this book, nor have I 
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the qualifications, to discuss the general question of 
the recruitment of the Local Government service ; 
but it would appear that use might be made of 
schools of social study in two ways: First, local 
authorities should be encouraged by the more enlight- 
ened of their own members and by the Government 
Departments from which they draw grants to require 
a social science diploma or certificate for certain 
openings, or at least to make it known that the 
possession of such a diploma would be an additional 
qualification. Secondly, those already in the service 
might be induced to take evening or vacation courses 
of study if it were made known that this would be 
taken into consideration when questions of preferment 
or increase of salary were under discussion. Even 
without this material inducement, some of the keener 
junior officials have already taken advantage of such 
courses as have been offered by the Departments of 
Social Study of the Universities of Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, St. Andrews, and by the London~ 
School of Economics. It is probable that many more 
would do so if their official chiefs and leaders of opinion 
among themselves would make it the fashion, and if 
facilities offered by the universities were better known 
and more widely extended. 

Two forms of public service under Local Govern- 
ment are already recruited to some extent from 
workers who have had special training : health visitors 
under the health authority and care committee 
workers, and a system of examination is in operation 
for Poor Law officials. 

(a) The Public Health Authority: Health Visitors — 
For purposes of the present discussion, health visitors 
are placed in a different category from district nurses, 
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who are dealt with in another section as professional 
workers for whom some social training is required 
rather than as themselves social workers. The differ- 
ence between the practising sick nurse and the health 
visitor is obvious enough. The nurse is primarily 
medical and secondarily social in her functions: her 
duty is to nurse the sick; the health visitor is 
primarily social and secondarily medical: her duty is 
to keep people in health. While in the early days 
of the appointment of health visitors the work was 
regarded more from the “ social ’’ aspect, the tendency 
now is to place the medical side to the fore. It is 
indeed significant of the change that whereas the first 
regulations for approved courses of study for health 
visitors were issued by the Board of Education after 
consultation with the Ministry of Health, the most 
recent regulations are issued by the Ministry of 
Health, and it is now this department which has the 
power to give grants in aid of the training of health 
visitors. 

The present regulations provide for two classes of 
students: (a) those who are not trained nurses ; 
(6) those who are registered by the Nurses Registration 
Acts of 1919, either in the general part of the register, 
or in the register for nurses trained in the nursing of 
sick children. 

For class (a) a two years’ course of study is necessary 
in accordance with the regulations of 1919 issued by 
the Board of Education. These regulations require 


t Training of Health Visitors. Ministry of Health Circular, 1925, 
557. Price 1d. Memorandum Explanatory of Grants for the Train- 
ing of Health Visitors, 1925. Memo. 101, M.C.W. Price 1d. _ 

2 The Board of Education (Health Visitors’ Training) Regulations, 
1919, No. 1293. Price 1d. Preparatory Memorandum to above 


(Cmd. 255). Price 1d. 
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theoretical and practical instruction in elementary 
physiology ; artisan cookery and household manage- 
ment; hygiene; infectious and communicable diseases ; 
maternity, infant, and child welfare; elementary 
economics and social problems. Practical training in 
all branches of the work, occupying in ail at least 
half the student’s time, must be given, a minimum 
of four months being devoted to institutions dealing 
with child welfare, and not less than two months to 
various organizations for social welfare. A further 
condition for the payment of grants in aid of train- 
ing by the Ministry has now been added, namely, 
that such grants will only be paid in respect of those 
students who have already obtained, or who declare 
in writing their intention of obtaining, not less than 
six months’ training in a hospital, and also the cer- 
tificate of the Central Midwives Board. 

For class (5), the trained nurse, a whole-time course 
of study lasting for a minimum period of six months 
is required, comprising theoretical instruction in ele- 
mentary physiology ; personal and domestic hygiene ; 
general hygiene and sanitation; infectious and com- 
municable disease; maternity, infant, and child 
welfare ; school medical services; sanitary law and 
government, elementary economics, and social pro- 
blems ; the principal legal enactments and regulations 
connected with the above-mentioned subjects. Prac- 
tical instruction must also be given so as to enable 
the student to study the application of the various 
branches of the curriculum. 

A comparison of the present regulations with those 
issued in 1919 shows that while, in the case of the 
student who is not a trained nurse, the qualifications 
required have been increased by the addition of (i) six 
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months’ training in a hospital, (ii) training in mid- 
wifery (which for those without previous nursing 
training cannot now be obtained in less than a year), 
the special course of study required of the fully trained 
nurse has been reduced from one year to six months. 
It will be seen that the major part of the training 
is medical in its character, but it is at least satis- 
factory that some social training is required, though 
in view of the social and preventive work required 
from the health visitor the amount appears to be 
inadequate. 

The Scottish Board of Health requires a course of 
specialized training for those without previous nursing 
experience extending over four years. The first one 
and a half years will include theoretical and practical 
instruction in elementary anatomy and physiology, 
general hygiene, personal and clinical hygiene, public 
health administration, social science and economics, 
office work, dietetics and cooking. On completing this 
part of the course the student is required to give a 
further two and a half years to gaining hospital 
experience of various kinds, including maternity work. 
For the trained nurse a shortened course lasting over 
a period of six months is required, during which time 
the same subjects are studied, the student being 
expected to obtain practical experience in the various 
branches of health work and in home visiting. Bed- 
ford College, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and other 
university schools, have made provision for the social 
side of the training required, and the director of the 
Edinburgh School reports that there is a tendency for 
women too young for hospital training to fill up the 
time with a definite course in social study. 

The new regulations appear to admit two possible 
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avenues of approach to the profession: one for those 
in whose training the emphasis has been placed on 
the medical side, and the other on the preventive and 
_ social side. This encourages the hope that both types 
of workers will be recognized in the Public Health 
social service of the future. The close interrelation 
between the social and medical services has been 
discussed elsewhere. The functions of health visitors 
clearly fall under both, but as the insistence on the 
importance of the physical side is always more vocal, 
it is not out of place to emphasize here the social 
importance of the work. The health visitor, especially 
in large centres of population, should be thoroughly 
familiar with legislation dealing with housing, public 
health, education, and child welfare, the sick and 
mentally defective. She must be in touch with all 
forms of social organization; she is, in a sense, a 
liaison officer rather than herself a practitioner, and 
her influence in poor homes is all the more incalculable 
because of the .wide scope of her functions. The 
value of her preventive work can hardly be over- — 
estimated. Well trained and highly intelligent women 
acting as health visitors in the slums, perhaps even 
more in the potential slums of our great cities, can 
save their salaries a hundred times over in their search 
for preventable disease, overcrowding, and neglect of 
child life. 

(b) The Education Authority: Care Committee and 
Juvenile Organization Workers.—Child welfare is a 
flexible term, embracing many aspects of social work. 
The health visitor, the hospital almoner, the woman 
police officer or patrol, the probation officer, the 
visitor of the infant welfare centres, and most of all 
the teacher, are all actively engaged in work for 
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the care and protection of children. There are, 
however, two comparatively new forms of occupation 
_ directly concerning the social welfare of children 
under education authorities which require special 
consideration. 

Care committees, composed of managers and others, 
in connection with elementary as well as special schools 
for defective children, for some reason appear to 
flourish best in London. The London County Council 
has an extensive system of such committees, organized 
by a small band of salaried officials of the Council. 
In June 1924 the staff consisted of twelve district 
organizers, with fifty-two assistants on the general 
side, and five divisional treatment organizers with 
sixty-eight assistants on the medical treatment side, 
and these are associated with over five thousand 
voluntary workers. 

The work of these organizers is of two kinds, namely, 
(i) the developing and co-ordinating of the children’s 
care work in London, including after-care, medical 
treatment, the selection of necessitous children; 
(ii) making appointments for the attendance of children 
at hospitals and medical treatment centres, and 
attending at the centres in order to supply the care 
committee with such particulars as will enable them 
to “‘ follow up ” the children treated. 

From the first a high standard of social training 
has been asked for, and many students of social study 
schools have become salaried organizers. The training 
offered at most schools is well suited for the require- 
ments of the work, but students who train outside 
London are handicapped to some extent because of 
the lack of care committee experience available in the 
provinces. This can, however, easily be remedied by 
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-a period of supplementary practical experience in 
London schools. 

It is difficult to understand why this school con- 
sulting service has not become more universal. In 
the United States, interesting experiments are being 
carried on at this present time in the development of 
a trained school social service, and there is every 
likelihood that this new form of social work will 
develop with the rapidity that characterizes American 
social reforms. 

Juvenile organization committees were started in 
1916 by the Home Office to try to stay the serious 
increase in the number of children and young persons 
charged with offences, owing to the demoralization 
caused by abnormal war conditions, such as dark 
streets, the spirit of adventure in the air, and the 
exceptional scarcity of voluntary workers. Repre- 
sentatives of all the organizations of each district 
were asked to confer, and various local schemes were 
launched. The work was eventually handed over by 
the Home Office to the Board of Education, who 
asked local education authorities to help as far as 
they could, but offered them practically no financial 
assistance. Recently the Board of Education issued 
a memorandum to education authorities offering an 
extra 25 per cent. grant on expenditure incurred in 
stimulating work for juveniles, especially those un- 
employed. This memorandum particularly mentions 
the juvenile organization committees. The London 
Education Committee thereupon agreed to give an 
extra grant to the London Committee to pay for an 
organizing secretary and office accommodation. Some 
secretaries with social training have already been 
appointed to juvenile organization committees in 
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different parts of the country, paid chiefly with funds 
raised from voluntary sources; but it is to be hoped 
that with the inducement of financial assistance now 
offered by the Government there are prospects of a wide 
development of a new form of social service,which will 
offer an attractive opening to the trained worker. 

(c) The Poor Law Authority: Relieving Officers and 
Child Welfare Visitors—For some years, efforts have 
been made to raise the standard of training required 
for officials under the Poor Law. The Poor Law 
Examinations Board has established a certificate, 
which though not obligatory is recognized by the 
Ministry of Health. Examinations are held in London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cardiff, and other places. 
The subjects of examination include: the general 
duties of a relieving officer, relieving officer’s books 
and accounts, the law of maintenance and desertion, 
the Lunacy Acts and Settlement; an essay on some 
subject connected with the Poor Law is required. In 
some places lectures to prepare candidates are held, 
and efforts have been made to add instruction on 
subjects not required for examination, such as the 
history and principles of Poor Law administration. 
There is a tendency to expect more systematic train- 
ing than this in the case of women officers, but the 
number of these is so far unfortunately small, in spite 
of efforts made by the Ministry of Health to encourage 
their employment. Obviously the work of men 
relieving officers involves no less delicate manipulation 
of the circumstances of individual lives and equally 
requires wider and more systematic training than the 
bare outlines already indicated. The administration 
of relief is not a popular form of social work at the 
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present time ; it is regarded as an unfortunate neces- 
sity, the last resort of those whom more constructive 
methods of assistance have failed to help. Much 
excellent work has been done by many Poor Law 
officials, who have brought to their task such qualities 
of brain, imagination, common sense, and devotion as 
the rigidity of its machinery permitted. But with a 
new controlling machine of modern construction, the 
situation will be changed, and when at last the long 
overdue measure of Poor Law reform materializes, it 
may surely be expected that trained and experienced 
“social engineers”’ wilt be demanded. It is for 
schools of social study in consultation with Poor Law 
authorities and associations of Poor Law officers to 
organize extension courses for those at present engaged 
in the service, which will equip them for new responsi- 
bilities, as well as to provide training for the new 
generation of workers who will fill their places as 
they drop out. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


There are hopeful signs that we are on the threshold 
of an era of reform in the treatment of crime and 
delinquency, which will call for the services of social 
workers who have had special training in the group 
of subjects sometimes described as criminology or 
penology. Prison officers, police officers, and, still 
more, probation officers, are already beginning to be 
drawn to a small extent from men and women of 
good education; with a more enlightened public 
opinion this should be accepted as the customary 
practice, and services should be remunerated as they 
deserve. Comparatively little has been done so far 
in this country inside or outside the university to 
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secure either a recognized and honourable status or 
adequate remuneration for these workers. In New 
York, the School of Social Work has a department of 
criminology with Professor Kirchwey at its head. 
Professor Kirchwey was formerly Professor of Law at 
Yale University, and later Dean of the Law School of 
Columbia University, and was himself at one time 
warder of Sing Sing Prison, so that he combines legal 
knowledge with personal experience. He is convinced 
that in America there is a growing demand for pro- 
bation and after-care officers as well as for a new 
type of police court official and prison administrator, 
who, to use his own words, “ will bring the resources 
of psychology and social science to the supreme task 
of remoulding the shattered human material that 
constitutes his problem.’’ In this country we are 
moving slowly in the same direction, and some advance 
has already been made in the recognition of the social 
value of the probation officer. 

Probation Officers—At present these are drawn 
from a variety of sources. Out of a total of about 
eight hundred, by far the larger number act on behalf 
of religious and social organizations, These organiza- 
tions were pioneers of this aspect of penal reform, 
and when the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
became law, their officers became officially recognized, 
while remaining under the control of their respective 
societies. Some probation officers, however, are 
appointed by the police courts, and in London, officers 
dealing with juvenile offenders, and a few dealing with 
adult offenders, are appointed by the Home Office. 
The question of training is dealt with somewhat 
meagrely in the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, established to consider the position of probation 
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_ officers in 1922.! It is recommended “ that there is 
need in the probation service for men and women of 
higher education and better training, and that societies 
which provide probation officers should be advised to 
improve the education and training of their candidates.” 
It is, however, stated in the body of the Report that 
it is improbable that a probation service, organized on 
the lines considered desirable by the signatories, would 
provide opportunities or prospects which would attract 
candidates with university training, and it is further 
hinted that training may destroy the missionary spirit 
on which the Report lays so much stress. This is a 
bogy which has haunted the early days of most train- 
ing movements, including that of the nurse, the teacher, 
the missionary, and every kind of social worker, and 
we had hoped that it had been successfully laid. 
Everything turns on the kind of conception formed of 
the value of the probation of offenders. If it be 
regarded as moral therapeutic work it surely ranks 
with preventive medicine in importance and demands 
nearly as specialized a training. It is difficult indeed 
to imagine anything requiring greater delicacy and 
skill than the handling of the child delinquent or first 
offender. Personality, religious conviction, the mis- 
sionary spirit, are surely not less efficacious when 
supplemented by scientific education for a service 
which requires infinitely more than those much be- 
lauded qualities, ‘“ kindness, firmness, and tact.’ 

It is unfortunately true that the present salaries 
are not such as to encourage a university equipment, 
and the recommendations of the Report do not give 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on the Training, Appoint- 


ment, and Payment of Probation Officers, 1922. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office (Cmd. 1601), Price 6d. 
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us much hope. They suggest that full-time men 
officers should receive not less than £200 rising to 
£350, and women {150 rising to £250. The short- 
sightedness of excessive economy in such a service is 
the more apparent when we remember that efforts 
directed to prevent the juvenile delinquent from 
developing into a professional criminal are not inspired 
wholly by zeal for his individual welfare. The enor- 
mous cost to the community of every criminal, in 
prison and reformatory upkeep and in the whole 
police and detective service, has often been pointed 
out. This is becoming increasingly recognized, and 
there is good ground for hoping that, when the 
Government’s Criminal Justice Bill at present before 
Parliament becomes law, probation work will be 
accepted as one of the most fruitful of the social 
services. This Bill, which, with some additions, is 
the same as that which passed through the House of 
Lords in 1924, establishes for the first time a pro- 
bation system which makes compulsory the appoint- 
ment of probation officers for every area or group of 
areas, with salaries approved by the Secretary of 
State, who may arrange superannuation allowances 
and give grants towards expenditure on salaries. The 
amount of the grant is not stated in the Bill, but 
50 per cent. is the percentage expected by magistrates 
interested in the subject. 

This, then, is an appropriate time to raise once 
again the question of training. Mr. Cecil Leeson, Hon. 
Secretary of the Magistrates Association, who himself 
was a student of the School of Social Studies of the 
University of Birmingham, recently described the best 
training as “‘ practical experience under a probation 

t “ The Law at Work,” The Woman’s Leader, April 3, 1925. 
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officer combined with a suitable university course of 
social study.’ Some time ago the Joint University 
Council for Social Studies prepared the following draft 
scheme as a basis of an elementary course of training 
covering two years :— 


THEORY. 
First Year. 


Social Economics, Economic and Social History, Local 
Government Social Organization and Institutions, Psycholegy. 


Second Year. 
The first year subjects continued, with special attention to 
Education, Problems of Adolescence, Administration of 
Justice, Moral and Social Hygiene, and Psychology. 


PRACTICE. 
First Year. 

General practical work in connection with organizations 
of various kinds which introduce the student to working- 
class life, and to the administration of organization for Social 
Welfare under public and voluntary control, e.g. Employment 
Exchanges for adults and juveniles; Care Committees and 
Continuation Schools, Councils of Social Welfare, case work 
in the Charity Organization Office, Clubs for adults and 
juveniles, Associations of Guides or Scouts. Care should be 
taken to introduce the future probation officer to healthy 
normal life before he is confronted with the abnormal atmo- 
sphere of the police court. 


Second Year. 


Work under the guidance of an experienced probation 
officer, with experience in Borstal Institutions, Patrol Work 
and Rescue Work. Attendance at police courts, accompanied 
if possible with further preventive work in clubs. 


The time has now come when this bare outline 
might be expanded in the light of fuller knowledge by 
the Council in consultation with probation officers and 
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magistrates of experience. The syllabus of the depart- 
ment of criminology in the New York School of Social 
Work is interesting in this connection. It includes 
lectures on crime and punishment, descriptive penology, 
criminal law and procedure, the causes of delinquency, 
criminal psychology, social implications of mental 
testing, psychiatry and mental hygiene, prison dis- 
cipline, psychopathology, the nature and varieties of 
human behaviour, probation and patrol. Students 
specializing in this branch are guided in making a 
selection from among these subjects. The importance 
of a sound foundation in general social theory and in 
the principles and practice of “‘ case work’ are, how- 
ever, emphasized. I was fortunate enough to attend 
some of the lectures on the above subjects in New 
York and elsewhere. They were almost invariably 
conducted on the discussion system, and were arresting 
and thought-provoking not only to the social worker 
but to the ordinary citizen. In this form of training, 
at least, we start afresh, unimpeded by past mistakes. 
It would be a serious error if departments of criminology 
or penology, whatever they may be called, spring up 
as isolated schools. Psychology and social science 
must, as Professor Kirchwey has told us, pool their 
resources in the interests of the worker who enters 
this field of service. 

Women Police.—Whether any distinction should be 
made between the functions of men and women 
officers, involving different kinds of training, is a 
question which is very fully discussed in the recent 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Policewomen.t This Report recognizes that 


t Report of the Departmental Committee on the Employment of 
Policewomen, 1924 (Cmd. 2224). Price 6d. 
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women are better adapted than men for preventive 
work, but recommends that they should receive the 
same training, though part of it should be given by 
women instructors. At the present time the training 
given to members of the police force is in the hands 
of the chief constable and is mainly technical in 
character. The National Council of Women and 
other women’s organizations, roused to activity by 
the abnormal conditions created by the war, did 
experimental work in this movement, notably in 
Bristol, Glasgow, and Liverpool, from which valuable 
experience may be gained. It is obviously a counsel 
of perfection to suggest that all police officers should 
be obliged to qualify for university diplomas or 
certificates in social studies, but it is surely not too 
much to expect that schools of social study should 
co-operate with chief constables and with women’s 
organizations in the provision of wider and more 
systematic forms of training. 

The need is fortunately recognized by some of the 
more intelligent members of the force; a police 
constable who attended lectures on child welfare in 
the Liverpool School of Social Studies before the war 
was emphatically of opinion that systematic know- 
ledge of social legislation and of institutions for social 
welfare should be part of the equipment of every 
police officer. It cannot be disputed that instruction 
on problems of adolescence, moral and social hygiene, 
and elementary psychology, would throw a new light 
on the problems met in their crudest forms in the 
street. Such training, while important for all, is 
essential for women, on whom avowedly much of the 
preventive work of the force, as it affects women and 
young persons, will fall. 

A draft scheme based on some experience in training 
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police patrols has been prepared by the Committee of 
the Liverpool Women Police Patrols and Training 
Centre for Women Police, which may be useful as a 
basis for future development. The scheme is divided 
into two parts: instruction provided in co-operation 
with the University, and instruction and experience 
provided by the Training School. 


I. Provided by the University. 


Lectures on— 
(1) Local Government. 
(2) Industrial and Social Welfare. 
(3) The Judicial System. 

(a) History of our Present System. 

(6) Work of the Higher Courts. 

(c) Petty Sessions—Powers of Magistrates. 

(@) Modern Developments in Administration of 
Justice, e.g. Penal Reform, Borstal, Probation, 
etc. 

(4) Short Courses on Elementary Social Psychology, 
with one or two lectures on Criminal Insanity. 

(5) Special Lectures on Proposed Legislation, Criminal 
Jurisdiction, and on Problems connected with 
Women and Children. 


II, Provided by the Practical Training Centre. 
Lectures on— 
(py) Phe; Police Service. 
(2) The Police in the Courts. 
(a) Police Court Procedure. 
(6) Obtaining Information. 
(c) Taking Statements. 
(ad) Giving Evidence. 
(3) The Streets and the Law. 
(a) The Law and Prostitution. 
(b) Street Offences, e.g. Betting, Obstruction, 
begging. 
(c) The legal aspect of the Drink Problem. 


10 
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(4) The Law and Offences against Morality and Decency. 
(5) Affiliation and Separation Orders. 
(6) The Child and the Law. 
Practical Work. 
Visits to Police Courts, Public Institutions (including a 
Prison, Industrial Schools, Special Schools, etc.), Home 
Visiting, and Patrolling. 


Voluntary Work. 


Visits to Clubs, Infant Welfare Centres, Voluntary Institu- 
tions. 


There are always those who rise to the top of every 
profession, because they have qualified themselves for 
something beyond its mere routine requirements ; 
this is not less so in the humbler departments of the 
administration of justice than in other occupations. 
Future departments of criminology in connection with 
schools of social study, especially if they be staffed by 
men and women of wide administrative experience, 
will attract the best type of official, and it is not too 
much to hope that they will be recognized as centres 
of instruction by those in authority. Here again we 
can learn from the United States, where several special 
courses for policewomen have not only been established 
but have received official recognition.t 


HousE PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, 


This was first regarded as a fruitful form of social 
work when the late Miss Octavia Hill attracted around 
her in the late eighties and nineties a group of educated 
women and convinced them that house property 
management meant something more than the mere 
door-to-door collection of rents. With her alert and 
original mind, Octavia Hill was in advance of her 


t Washington D.C, 
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generation in seeing that the provision of decent 
houses was the foundation of national well-being. For 
the most part she trained her own managers, but in 
one of her characteristic annual letters, printed for 
her workers and friends, she discusses the necessity 
of more systematic training, pointing out an analogy 
with the nursing and teaching professions.! 

The war, which stimulated the demand for so many 
forms of trained social work, brought new oppor- 
tunities also in this direction. Women were recognized 
as managers of the emergency housing areas built by 
the Ministry of Munitions, and the attention that was 
focused on the grave housing shortage during and 
after the war rescued the achievements of Octavia 
Hill from comparative and undeserved obscurity into 
a new prominence. 

The question of training for this comparatively little- 
known profession is dealt with in a Report on House 
Property Management issued by a sub-committee of 
the Women’s Section of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association in 1920.2, This committee points 
out that women managers have taken opportunities of 
training in social economics, while men have qualified 
by passing examinations as surveyors and estate 
agents, and suggests that the ideal training would 
combine both elements. An interesting and original 
scheme of training is outlined which definitely applies 
to London, but for which similar facilities could be 
found in other university towns. ‘ The best course of 
training would probably be one which combined the 
kind of studies arranged at the Household Science 


: House Property and its Management. George Allen and Unwin, 
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Department at King’s College, the London School of 
‘Economics, and the College of Estate Management. 
All these institutions are linked up to the University 
of London, and would doubtless be willing to co- 
operate in this matter.”’ 

A scheme of training which includes household 
science evidently presupposes that property manage- 
ment is a profession specially adapted to women, and 
there is a good deal to be said for this view, especially 
in the management of artisan property. An Asso- 
ciation of Women House Property Managers was 
formed in 1916, which formulated the following scheme 
of training of a less exacting character extending over 
a year, and offered a manager’s certificate which can 
be obtained after further work and experience. 


I. PRACTICAL WoRK. 


The candidate receives practical instruction on three 
estates in collection of rents, supervision of repairs, selection 
of tenant, and the various forms of book-keeping connected 
with estate management. Three days a week at least must 
be given, one of which must be Monday or Tuesday. 


II. LEcTuRES. 


) Repairs, Sanitation and Building Construction. 

) Sanitary Laws and Laws relating to Public Health. 
) Law concerning Landlord and Tenant. 

) Assessments and General and Local Taxation. 

) Book-keeping. 

) Economics. 


The certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute, the 
Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, or the 
Surveyor’s Institute, is also required. No formal 
arrangement with departments of social study has 
been arrived at, but much of the instruction required, 
as well as all the practical work, could find a place in 
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the second year of a diploma or certificate course with 
greater advantage to the future career of the student 
than if he qualified for the manager’s certificate alone. 

It is difficult to understand why the movement for 
women house property managers has not developed 
more rapidly. The magnitude of its possibilities, and 
the visible as well as invisible success that has been 
achieved, cannot be described here.? 

At present its prospects are hardly such as to attract 
educated women in large numbers, though those who 
do train have no difficulty in finding posts. 


MoRAL WELFARE AND WORK FOR SOCIAL PuRITY. 


This vague title is here intended to cover a form 
of social effort, usually associated with the Churches, 
dealing with certain types of moral delinquency 
especially in matters connected with sex. So far 
workers have been usually women, but the equal 
importance of trained educated men to deal with boys 
and men who are in need of protection and restoration 
has not been entirely overlooked. The most carefully 
co-ordinated scheme of training for women workers 
in connection with university schools of social study 
is offered by the Josephine Butler Memorial Home 
in Liverpool. The course extends over two years, and 
includes as a foundation the social science certificate 
course of the Liverpool School of Social Studies, with 
practical work and instruction arranged by the Com- 
mittee of the Josephine Butler Home.? The practical 


t Women House Property Managers, by J. M. Upcott, with 
forewords by Lady Astor, M.P., and Mrs. Wintringham. Price 
is. net. 3 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

2 How Women can Serve the Church, pp. 22-23. Price 6d. League 
of the Church Militant (Anglican), Church House, Dean’s Yard 
S.W.i- 
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-work includes visiting for the Personal Service Associa- 

tion, Women Patrols, the welfare schemes of the local 
Poor Law Union, and other social agencies in addition 
to the more specific work of social purity and rescue. 
The Training Home has its own education committee 
on which the university is represented, and the Warden 
of the training home is in turn on the staff of the 
university, and is responsible for the instruction given 
on subjects such as social and moral hygiene. We 
find in this a very satisfactory method of joint training 
in which the University supplies the part it is best 
fitted to supply, leaving the practical organization to 
do the rest. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXTENSION FACILITIES OF SCHOOLS OF 
SOCIAL STUDY 


THE NEED FOR SYSTEMATIC SOCIAL STUDY FOR 
CERTAIN PROFESSIONS. 


Every intelligent person possesses a smattering of 
medicine or law, perhaps even of architecture or music, 
though he does not profess to be a medical prac- 
titioner, lawyer, architect, or musician. Similarly 
every well-informed citizen nowadays has at least a 
bowing acquaintance with social theory, though he 
does not call himself a social worker. But some 
professions, though in themselves quite distinct in 
their scope, are so closely associated with economic, 
industria], and social problems, that those who practise 
them need something more than this. Prolonged and 
thorough social study is usually out of the question, 
but some systematic presentation of modern social 
problems and of methods and projects of reform, 
varying according to special requirements, should be 
provided under the zgis of the school of social study. 
Some efforts and suggestions in this direction in con- 
nection with different kinds of professional training 
have already been made, which we shall now consider 


in turn. 
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-The-Church. 


(a) Ministers of Religion—When attempts were 
first made to bring opportunities of social study before 
candidates for the ministry, the need was if anything 
more acute than at the present time because of the 
large extent to which relief work was formerly carried 
on through parochial relief committees, missions and 
congregational poor funds. Modern legislation and 
better social organization has fortunately reduced the 
necessity for such efforts, though numerous endowed 
charities are still administered by the clergy, and 
many Churches are what is called “‘ institutional” in 
the sense that they are centres of extensive social and 
educational activities. Large Churches frequently 
engage full-time salaried lay workers who may or 
may not be trained, but many, especially those in 
poor localities, are wholly dependent on voluntary 
work under the direction of the clergyman. It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose that knowledge of 
social conditions and some grasp of social economics 
is necessary only for the poor parish. It is required 
by the preacher to the fashionable West End con- 
gregation for his cure of souls as much if not more 
than by the hard-worked incumbent in the East End. 
Christian teaching in the pulpit cannot be separated 
from Christian practice, and the preacher who possesses 
some grasp of social economics coupled with practical 
experience will move and convince when the solely 
sensational appeal will irritate and harden. 

Such social training is no less necessary for the 
missionary in foreign lands. Though conditions may 
be totally different, some fundamental knowledge of 
social theory and practice is valuable to the religious 
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teacher whose field lies in China, Japan, or India. 
Native students from those and other countries are 
to be found in social study departments both in 
America and in this country, and the Christian mis- 
sionary should be in a position to aid and abet desirable 
experiments in social reform appropriate to the needs 
of the country drawn from any source. 

In 1920 a committee appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury “ to consider and report upon the ways 
in which the clergy, Church workers and Church people 
generally can best co-operate with the State in all 
matters concerning the social life of the community,” 
dealt with this matter so far as the Church of England 
is concerned.t The Report recommended that pro- 
vision should be made in or by every theological 
college for suitable instruction during a period of two 
terms at least, in the history and outlines of economic 
and industrial problems, with special reference to the 
present day. “‘ Suitable instruction’ is interpreted 
in a variety of ways; it is even suggested that, “in 
some cases, it will be possible for theological students 
to attend a course at a neighbouring university and 
to obtain a diploma or certificate in social science.”’ 
Short of this, visiting lectures secured from the social 
science department of a university or some other body, 
with short courses of practical work under supervision, 
are suggested. The recommendations of the report 
for study after ordination are equally thorough. They 
include the appointment of a director of social studies 
in each diocese, and arrangements for a definite period 
of social study whenever possible in connection with 
the social science department of a university during 
the first three years of ministry. 


1 The Church and Social Service. London Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 
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The subject has more recently received attention 
from the commission appointed to prepare a report 
on “ The Social Function of the Church” for the 
Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship (commonly called C.O.P.E.C.) held in 
Birmingham in April 1924.1 This commission issued 
a questionnaire to theological colleges, and the replies 
indicate that the ideals of the Archbishop’s committee 
had proved to be impossible of realization owing to 
the usual twin difficulties—time and expense. It was 
found that though ‘“‘a good deal of emphasis is laid 
upon the social principles of Christianity, very little 
systematic instruction is provided.” The recommen- 
dations of the C.O.P.E.C. commission confirm those of 
the Archbishop’s committee, though they put up a 
special plea for the need of instruction from a definitely 
Christian standpoint. It is not quite easy to see the 
point of this. Surely the Christianity of future 
ministers of religion should be robust enough to digest 
ordinary academic instruction on social economics. 

Some experiments in the provision of such 
instructions by schools of social study have already 
been tried. For many years the Liverpool School of 
Social Studies provided lectures on social economics 
for St. Aidan’s Church of England Theological College, 
Birkenhead. Possibly the best instance of co-opera- 
tion between schools of social study and theological 
colleges is to be found in Birmingham, where the 
University is closely associated with the group of 
colleges at Selly Oak. It seems improbable that 
candidates for the ministry could often prolong their 
studies to qualify for a diploma or certificate, and a 


t The Social Function of the Church, C.O.P.E.C. Commission 
Report, vol, xi, Longmans, Green & Co, Price 3s. 
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systematic course designed for their specific needs 
should be provided, which should wherever possible 
be held at the headquarters of the school, and include 
at least some opportunities of open discussion with 
other students of the school. Scholarships, though 
only reaching small numbers, might be suggested as 
a suitable object of generosity. For some years 
Manchester College, Oxford, offered a scholarship 
which enabled promising students to take some social 
study. Nearly fifty years ago a rich Liverpool 
merchant, himself a Unitarian, offered scholarships to 
promising Oxford or Cambridge honours graduates 
destined for the Anglican Church to enable them to spend 
a year in a poor parish. If he were living to-day he 
would probably have stipulated that they should include 
in such a year systematic social study in a university. 

(0) Church Workers, Deaconesses, Mission Workers, 
etc.—An inquiry into schemes of training for different 
kinds of religious workers has revealed the fact that 
as a rule they receive some instruction in social sub- 
jects, although sometimes the amount is very meagre. 
Such workers may be divided into two classes: those 
who will be required to organize social work in 
institutional or large Churches with Missions attached, 
and those whose work is almost entirely religious. 
The former class should obviously receive the 
systematic training of a social worker supplemented 
by the necessary instruction on religious subjects. 
The latter should at least receive a modicum of 
instruction in social problems and social treatment 
supplementary to their religious training, which will 
enable them to understand the lives of those among 
whom they work. Both the Young Men’s and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association require workers 
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who have had opportunity of systematic social study, 
as the social work of those organizations both in this 
country and in foreign lands is developing with 
astonishing rapidity. Many of their secretaries and 
organizers are trained social workers. 


Medicine. 


(a) Practitioners and Public Health Officers —It 
might seem presumption in the lay person to suggest 
that the training so prolonged and strenuous as that 
required for the medical profession should include 
social study. Fortunately, however, the need is 
recognized within its own ranks. In a leading article 
in The Lancet in February 1918 on “ Medical Training 
and Social Problems ”’ a plea was made for social study 
as part of the equipment of the general practitioner. 
Large regions of medicine, we are told, are quite 
meaningless apart from the study of social conditions. 
In a valuable memorandum addressed to the Minister 
of Health, published in 1923, Sir George Newman, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health and 
Board of Education, speaks of the co-relation of social 
circumstances to medical education: 1 ‘‘ The medical 
student,’ he says, “‘ must learn to treat persons rather 
than diseases ; he must know their setting in home 
and workshop, he must study the effect of external 
conditions upon disease, and must appreciate the social 
and economic forces and conditions surrounding 
them... all the complex environment and circum- 
stances must be understood and used for preventative 
and curative purposes.”” The same writer tells us 
that he has received criticisms from general prac- 


* Recent Advances in Medical Education in England. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Price 1s. 3d. 
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titioners on the omission of practical knowledge on 
the social side of practice from their medical education. 
Turning to the Public Health medical services, we find 
an even stronger case for the inclusion of social training. 
We have only to remember a few of the long list of 
Acts of Parliament for the local administration of 
which the Medical Officer of Health and his depart- 
ment are largely responsible to be convinced not only 
that the chief medical officer must be “ a social student 
with some initiative in devising methods as well as 
an administrator and capable executive officer,’ but 
that he must have under him a staff “‘ trained in social 
as well as medical and sanitary subjects.” 

It is outside our province to suggest how this 
“practical knowledge on the social side”? can be 
acquired. The solution can only be arrived at by 
collaboration between the medical school and the 
social study department. 

(b) District Nurses.—The social as apart from the 
medical value of the work of the district nurse or mid- 
wife in town or country has already been recognized. 
For many years short courses of practical social 
instruction have been provided by schools of social 
study for nurses of the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute, 
and now all ‘‘ Jubilee Nurses ”’ receive such instruction 
as part of their regular training. In American 
universities, graduate departments for nurses are very 
common, and in every case some social study is 
included as part of the course. The University of 
Leeds has recently established a diploma in nursing 
for candidates satisfying the examiners who have also 
completed four years’ training in a general hospital 
recognized by the University. Three months must 
be spent in attendance on courses of study in the 
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University which include social economics and social 
~ administration provided by the department of social 
organization and public service. 

It is impossible not to fear that a smattering of 
social science as part of the training of a nurse may 
result in a tendency for nurses to regard themselves 
as thereby adequately qualified for certain other forms 
of social work. The social worker with some useful 
training in hygiene, sick nursing, and first aid is very 
properly debarred by the strict regulations of the 
nursing profession from the status of nurse, and could 
not practise even if she desired to do so. But there 
is nothing in the shape of registration or professional 
etiquette to prevent a woman trained as a nurse, with 
or without some formal social training, from becoming 
a welfare worker or hospital almoner. The trained 
social worker who is also a fully qualified nurse, or 
the nurse who is equally well qualified for social work, 
has acquired an equipment of capital from which she 
can draw large dividends. But this does not apply 
to nursing and social work only. The social worker 
who is also a barrister or a trained and experienced 
teacher is even more richly endowed. For this reason 
the social side of a nurse’s training must be given in 
such a way as to make her realize that she has only 
become possessed of some useful knowledge served 
up in convenient form for her practical use in the 
course of her own profession, and that she has barely 
touched the fringe of the equipment in social science 
required for the fully trained social worker. 


Education. 


The close connection between social and educational 
work suggests very close co-operation between schools 
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of social study and departments of education. Students © 
who take the four-year course under the regulations 
of the Board of Education for the training of teachers 
take during the first three years degree courses leading 
to a Bachelor’s degree usually in the Faculties of 
Arts or Science, and in the fourth year take the 
course of the university teacher’s diploma. Some 
students take an economics degree, which provides a 
thorough background of social study ; others get some 
instruction in economics and social history in the 
B.A. or B.Sc. courses. It has been suggested that 
students intending to be teachers might with profit 
select the proposed new degree courses in social science 
discussed in a previous chapter. In some way or 
other it is very desirable that social study should find 
some place in their curriculum. Social economics is 
sometimes to be found in the curriculum for the 
teachers’ diploma in the students’ fourth year, but no 
very systematic social study is provided as a general 
thing even with a view to _ preparation for 
elementary schools in poor neighbourhoods. Some 
training colleges touch on the social side of school 
work as part of the subject called ‘‘ The Principles of 
Teaching.” Several have arranged for some experience 
of practical work for their students. The most 
interesting schemes known to me are to be found in 
the Goldsmiths’ and Avery Hill Training Colleges. In 
the latter a systematic course of social study is arranged, 
and students do regular work throughout their entire 
training in connection with social agencies in Ber- 
mondsey, including the responsibility of the care 
committee work of one of the elementary schools in 
that neighbourhood. While it is not expected or 
desired that elementary teachers should be social 
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workers in the more limited sense of the term, it is 
clearly necessary that they should not be sent ignorant 
and unprepared to face social evils with which they 
are bound to be confronted, especially in the most 
poverty-stricken areas. Some knowledge of social 
problems should be regarded as an indispensable 
element in the training of teachers for their own sake 
as well as that of the children among whom they work. 

Schools of social study in this country have not 
altogether overlooked the needs of teachers, but their 
efforts have been mainly in the direction of short 
courses for teachers already at work rather than for 
students in training, and a great deal more might be 
done in co-operation with departments of education. 
Essential as some instruction in social questions is to 
every elementary school teacher, there are certain 
sections of the teaching profession which even more 
imperatively call for it—teachers of domestic science 
and teachers in continuation schools. 

(a) Teachers of Domestic Science-——Teachers of 
domestic science may be described as “ social workers ” 
in a very special sense, because their subjects centre 
around the home. They are brought into contact 
not only with elementary school children, but with 
older girls in day domestic centres, and evening classes 
with young women looking forward to marriage, and 
to an increasing extent with married women in adult 
classes. To make the most of their profession, mere 
technical efficiency and teaching ability are not 
sufficient. They should know some of home eco- 
nomics. They should understand something of the 
theory of production, distribution, expenditure, 
and prices, whether they teach the daughters of the 
rich or of the poor. If the latter, their work requires 
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additional knowledge of social conditions. They 
should know how their pupils live from actual 
observation—the housing shortage and the lack of 
conveniences and labour-saving arrangements in the 
available accommodation. They should study genuine 
family budgets and know the drawbacks of the small 
retailer or credit or hire purchase system, and the 
greater evils of the pawnbroker and money-lender. 
They should know the possibilities for the working 
housekeeper of co-operative methods of production 
and distribution, and the soundest forms of saving 
and insurance. 

The most complete scheme of domestic science 
teaching of this kind is to be foundin King’s College 
for Women of the University of London, where students 
can qualify for the degree of B.Sc. (Household and 
Social Science) after a three years’ course, which 
includes social and economic history and principles 
of economics. Other approved centres for domestic 
training include in the curriculum short special courses 
which have sometimes been provided by schools of 
social study. The Liverpool School of Social Study 
some years ago in conjunction with the Liverpool 
College of Domestic Science drew up a scheme of 
study to be distributed over three years. This included 
some visits of observation, and though the complete 
course did not materialize, short courses of lectures 
on the lines suggested were regularly given for many 
years. 

An experiment in connection with the above scheme 
which might perhaps be repeated, was made with the 
object of giving the students the opportunity of hearing 
the views of the working woman herself. An intelligent 
working woman whose husband was a carter was 

it 
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induced to allow groups of students to visit her house 
and explore the domestic arrangements of a four- 
roomed house of the old-fashioned type. She was 
also invited to attend classes in order to answer 
students’ questions and discuss the problems of home 
management under existing conditions and the reforms 
required in modern housing schemes. Visits of obser- 
vation were limited by lack of time on the part of 
the students, but included municipal housing areas, 
baths and wash-houses, and co-operative bakeries, etc. 

(b) Gontinuation School Teachers Unfortunately 
the hopes aroused by the Education Act of 1918 with 
regard to the extension of compulsory part-time educa- 
tion between the ages of fourteen and eighteen were 
short lived. At that time, however, realizing the great 
potentialities of the Act, the Joint University Council 
for Social Studies issued a memorandum on social 
study courses as part of the training of continuation 
school teachers.t Some experimental schemes for 
training were established in Bristol, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and London in connection with social 
study departments ; in this way, although the scheme 
itself disappeared like a bubble, the useful experience 
gained has been pigeon-holed and lies in waiting for 
the time when the bright prospects of 1918 will 
materialize. 

The memorandum above alluded to, which is now 
unfortunately out of print, urges that “all future 
continuation school teachers should acquire as full an 
understanding as possible of the physical, social, and 
industrial environment of the children they are going 
to teach, and also some perception of the relationship 


* University Social Study Courses and the Training of Continuation 
School Teachers, 1918, P.S, King & Son. Out of print. 
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of this environment to the wider life of the community 
as a whole. Whether the actual subject of instruction 
is English literature or engineering, physiology or 
history, the more the teacher realizes the outlook and 
interests of the pupil, the more sympathetic and 
therefore effective is the instruction likely to be.” 
The following scheme of study is outlined as a basis 
for experiments :— 


A. LECTURES AND STUDY. 
(1) Social Economics and Industrial Problems. 
(2) The Social and Industrial History of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
(3) Social Administration, including the working of Local 
Government and Voluntary Agencies. 
(4) Conditions of Health in the Home and the Factory. 


(5) Social Philosophy. 
(6) Psychology (including the Psychology of Adolescence, 
especially in Relation to Industrial Life and Leisure). 


B anv C. VISITS OF OBSERVATION AND PRACTICAL WoRK, 


About half the allotted time would normally be devoted 
to B and C, taken together. 


B. VIsIts OF OBSERVATION. 


The object of these visits would be to secure a more than 
text-book acquaintance with— 


(1) Municipal Government. 

(2) The Administration of Justice, especially in connection 
with Probation Work. 

(3) The Conditions of Factory Life and the Administration 


of Industrial Law. 
(4) The various Provisions for Public Health. 


C. PRAcTICAL Work. 
(z) Association with such bodies as the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, Adult Schools, the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, etc. 
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(2) Attending the rotas of a Juvenile Employment Exchange 
and visiting in connection with After-Care Committees. 

(3) Club work and recreation centres, especially in connec- 
tion with the work carried out by Municipalities and 
Juvenile Organization Committees. 

(4) Work in connection with Probation Officers. 


How exactly this scheme can be carried out must 
depend on circumstances in different places. The 
memorandum lays stress on the close co-operation 
between the department of education and that for 
social studies. In some placessuch special preparation 
is allowed for as part of the diploma course after 
graduation under the faculty of education, and will 
probably be provided by arrangement between the 
two departments. Another proposal which has much 
to commend it is to establish special courses of social 
study extending over at least an academic session 
(three terms), which may be attended by teachers set 
free for a year’s study who have already gained some 
experience and shown their suitability in ordinary 
elementary school teaching. Such courses should also 
be open to men or women who, though not trained 
teachers, are capable of teaching some subject which 
they have made their own; although continuation 
schools will be largely staffed by elementary school 
teachers, there should be an opening for such a type 
of teacher for instance as the club worker who has a 
record of success in teaching a dramatic or citizenship 
class. 

(c) Tutorial Class Lecturers of the Workers’ Educational 
Association.—There is no inconsistency in saying that 
the student who intends to make a profession of 
lecturing to working-class audiences, especially on 
economic subjects, should follow up his degree course 
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by a year of study leading to a diploma in social 
science; while as already indicated the student 
destined for one of the recognized branches of social 
work will, if sufficiently equipped for tutorial teaching, 
find it an admirable means of getting into intimate 
contact with normal working-class life, and may 
thus regard it as part of his practical training. 


The Law. 


In law, as in medicine, the lay person hesitates to 
dogmatize on the quéstion of training, but the bearing 
on the profession of the kind of knowledge afforded 
by a social study course with its practical experience, 
is so obvious as to justify its inclusion in this 
chapter. The legal profession penetrates into the 
secret parts of human life, and is concerned with its 
abnormalities and moral diseases almost more than any 
other, and experience in social work is particularly 
useful as giving opportunities of studying the behaviour, 
customs, and ideas of all varieties of people, many of 
whom would not be encountered in ordinary life. The 
solicitor has to deal with individuals almost from the 
beginning of his training, and understanding of social 
habits and conditions is essential to him. The 
barrister also gains from such knowledge especially 
if he practises in courts of common law and in 
criminal cases. It has frequently been noticed that 
counsel often seem completely incapable of framing 
a question in such a way as to be intelligible to an 
uneducated witness, with the result that the witness 
answers badly or not at all, and the truth, if arrived 
at eventually, takes three times as long to elicit. 
Further, counsel often do not understand what the 
witnesses mean ; they are unaccustomed to the way in 
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which uneducated people express their thoughts. It 
has been suggested to me by a barrister that as reading 
for the Bar is not a whole-time occupation except 
for the honours student, it might be admirably com- 
bined with social study, especially if spread over 
several years. Even now some social workers, as well 
as those engaged in other professions, are at the same 
time carrying on their legal studies. This proposal 
might be borne in mind by teachers and others giving 
advice to students, perhaps even more particularly 
women students, in planning their professional educa- 
tion. The immense value of legal studies to the social 
administrator is dealt with elsewhere in this book. 


THE UNPAID ADMINISTRATOR AND THE 
VOLUNTARY WORKER. 


It has always been the custom in this country to 
place wide powers in the hands of unpaid men and, 
in recent years to an increasing extent, women who 
were willing to spend and be spent in the service of 
the public ; some of them as Members of Parliament 
and of Local Authorities—elected by the people 
they serve ; others, as in the case of Justices of the 
Peace, members of Statutory, Royal or Departmental 
Commissions—appointed by the Government. It 
is difficult to estimate the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of this vast army of willing ‘‘ amateurs,” 
using the word as contrasted with ‘‘ professional,” 
many if not most of whom have had no formal or 
informal training of any kind for their responsibilities. 
Some such unpaid public servants have, it is true, 
served an apprenticeship in administrative and execu- 
tive posts or in various forms of social work. The 


t See Chapter V, p. 61. 
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late Chairman of the London County Council, for 
instance, was for many years closely identified with 
Toynbee Hall and the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund ; one Poor Law Guardian known to me is not 
only a fully trained social worker, but was a relieving 
officer for some years before her election, and at 
least one woman magistrate of my acquaintance 
learnt her job by years of devoted work in police 
courts. 

The passing of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act, under which women became for the first time 
eligible for the Bench, resulted in the appointment of 
some hundreds of women magistrates, many of whom 
were not only entirely new to the processes of law 
but to the legislation they were called upon to 
administer. The immediate demand for some form 
of instruction was met not by the university, but by 
conferences and summer schools organized by women’s 
organizations. Why should not the school of social 
study organize systematic courses of lectures from 
time to time for magistrates, members of housing 
committees, education committees, Poor Law 
guardians, and other unpaid public servants? We 
do not wish to emphasize the difference between the 
paid and unpaid administrator, except in so far that 

the latter frequently comes quite unexpectedly to his 

task, while the former should have had suitable 
education and training for the future profession of 
his choice. Until this latter need is more fully 
recognized, however, it is probable that the same 
lectures would serve both types of workers. 

The terms “unpaid administrator” and “ social 
worker” are in a sense interchangeable, but the former 
term is usually confined to the public services; the 
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latter is usually associated with privately managed 
social enterprises. The standards of training for both 
are the same as for salaried work. The movement 
for training for social work began with the equipment 
of voluntary workers, who were then usually women, 
with fewer outlets for useful careers than now. Social 
administration, paid or unpaid, has necessarily become 
more of a profession in the last thirty years. It is 
said that the voluntary worker is rapidly becoming 
extinct. The woman of independent means who for- 
merly gave her whole time to some kind of social work 
disappeared during the war. Her counterpart to-day 
has entered public life or politics, or has adopted 
social work as a profession, and her equipment has 
already been discussed. 

But the day of voluntary work as the expression 
is generally understood is by no means over. There 
are signs that it may receive a new lease of life in its 
new relation to public departments. There are still 
many men and women, unambitious for public honours, 
who are willing to devote part of their leisure to the 
service of their fellow creatures. It is true that the 
direction of their activities has changed with passing 
years, and the most popular forms of modern voluntary 
social work give a satisfactory indication of a more 
democratic attitude towards social problems. Relief 
work is left to officials, and preference is given to 
constructive developments such as school care work, 
maternity and infant welfare, the Scout and Guide 
movement, women’s institutes, and the like. Depart- 
ments of social study do not of course discriminate 
between the student whose aim is a paid profession 
and the volunteer, and a fair sprinkling of their 
students belong to the latter category. But there are 
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many who have neither the time nor the inclination 
for a complete course of study who would gladly 
avail themselves of some training which will equip 
them for their own special piece of work. The school 
of social study in conjunction with the voluntary 
association for social welfare should make due pro- 
vision for their needs as well as those of professional 
workers. In the next section some experiments in 
the provision of a systematic part-time course of study 
will be described. 


THE CITIZEN. 


Some university departments of social study also 
provide short courses of lectures from time to time 
suited to the requirements of public-spirited citizens 
who desire opportunities of systematic study of modern 
problems and their proposed solution. The education 
of adult students in citizenship and social theory, so 
far as the umiversity is concerned, is carried on 
throughout the country almost exclusively by means 
of tutorial classes in connection with the Workers’ 
Educational Association or extension lectures, but the 
opportunities afforded by the department of social 
study should be at the disposal of those classes in the 
area it serves.t There are, in fact, decided advantages 
to the adult student in direct contact with the 
university centre in preference to instruction in extra 
mural classes. Thesemay besummed up as follows :— 


(i.) The attraction of the university atmosphere and 
background for the grown-up student who appre- 
ciates the completeness of the change from the home, 
office, or workshop. 


t The Development of Adult Education for Women, 1922. Published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price 6d. 
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(ii.) The possibility of securing a greater choice of short 
courses of lectures for a small fee. 

(iii.) The opportunities of combining academic study with 
some practical work and investigation into social 
conditions, 

(iv.) The intercourse with a better mixed and more inter- 
esting class of student than at a suburban or out- 
lying centre, where the students are composed mainly 
of friends, neighbours, or fellow workers. 

(v.) The public inducement to students to extend their 
study from year to year. 


Political organizations, women’s societies, religious 
and philanthropic bodies, regularly offer short courses 
of instruction which attract those who would not 
naturally be found in the university class room. It 
is not necessary or to be desired that such efforts 
should cease. The political party or the religious 
denomination will continue to provide its own par- 
ticular colour or atmosphere. The organization for 
the education of the citizen will continue to instruct 
large numbers of men and women who have neither 
time nor inclination for more thorough study. Women’s 
organizations will still specialize on feminist issues or 
on more specifically “‘ women’s questions,’ moral or 
temperance societies on moral or temperance problems. 
But it is highly desirable that they should all be linked 
up to the social study department of the university 
in some way. Systematic short courses of study at 
convenient hours and for low fees should be provided 
which will attract the keener members, and some 
responsible person connected with the school should 
be at the disposal of secretaries and organizers of such 
bodies to give advice with regard to ways and means 
of securing lecturers and teachers, subjects of study, 
lists of books, etc, Such organizations are fertile soil 
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for the social teacher, and it is essential that they 
should be diligently cultivated. They are not only 
valuable recruiting grounds for future students, but 
they offer an easy and dignified method for gaining 
the necessary publicity for the aims and objects of 
the schools of social study. An experiment in the 
provision of systematic part-time social study to 
prepare citizens for post-war problems was tried in 
I9g17 and 1918 by a temporary joint social studies 
committee for London. Over ninety students took 
part-time courses of recognized standing extending 
over a year which were provided at the School of 
Economics, Bedford College, and Battersea Poly- 
technic. Those students consisted of men and women 
engaged in professions or business which absorbed 
most of their time, with a small proportion of social 
workers desiring ‘“‘refresher’’ courses and married 
women desiring knowledge to equip them for voluntary 
social work. Of this number, twenty-five entered for 
a written and a viva voce examination after the year’s 
work. No certificate was granted, but it was found 
that the examination served as a stimulus and helped 
to focus the work of the students. 

Except in the case of tutorial classes of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, extending over three years, 
the danger of adult education is that it is too “ bitty.” 
Organized part-time courses (provided they do not 
become confused with full-time courses), which intro- 
duce the student in a logical and coherent plan to 
economics and industrial history, elementary economics 
and social philosophy appear to meet a need in the 
equipment of the voluntary worker or the public- 


t Part-time Social Study Courses for Adult Students. P. S, King 
& Son, 1918. Price 6d. 
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spirited citizen who cannot spare time for more 
thorough study. Perhaps the best tribute to the 
success on a small scale of the courses described above 
was the fact that in most cases students desired to 
continue their studies after the completion of the year. 
Departments of social study can only reach a com- 
paratively limited number, and the voluntary worker 
and the citizen in towns and districts at some distance 
from a university must rely on university extension 
lectures and tutorial classes. So far as social study 
is concerned in the sense in which the term is used 
in these pages, this should be carried on in close 
consultation with the university department. 


CHAPTER IX 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN AMERICA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


By far the most conspicuous developments in training 
for social work are to be found in the United States 
and inCanada.! In both the movement began in much 
the same way as in this country. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1897 a class was organized in connection with 
the New York Charity Organization Society ; from 
this small beginning was evolved the “School of 
Philanthropy,” which later became the New York 
School of Social Work, the largest and most important 
School of Training in the United States. The Chicago 
Institute of Social Science, which was opened in 1903, 
was created by leading social workers of the City of 
Chicago as a part of the extension division of the 
university. Four years later the Russell Sage 
Foundation provided funds to enlarge the scope of 
the School to include a Department of Research, and 
in 1908 the School was incorporated under the name 

t See Education and Training for Social Work, by James H. 
Tufts, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, price $1.50; and 


Training for Social Work, by Jesse Frederick Steiner, published 
by the University of Chicago ore 
73 
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of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
“to promote through education, training, investiga- 
tion and publication, the efficiency of civic, philan- 
thropic, and social work, and the improvement of living 
and working conditions.”’ In 1920, this School gave 
up its independent existence and was merged in the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago. 

During the last ten years the movement has 
developed very rapidly. In 1919 an Association of 
Training Schools for Professional Social Work was 
formed, which isnow composed of twenty-three schools 
of recognized standing. Of this number, twenty are 
departments of universities or colleges, and three under 
independent management or associated with organiza- 
tions for social work. The Executive Committee of 
this Association recently issued a statement of the 
fundamental principles underlying adequate education 
for professional social work which is worth quoting :— 


rt. Data collected from social workers and special investi- 
gations that have been made recently show clearly that the 
most satisfactory preparation for social work is that which is 
conducted on a broad basis of professional education. Pre- 
paration of this character utilizes the technical contributions 
of allied professions, requires unity and continuity of in- 
struction, and is contingent upon centralized responsibility of 
direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet these requirements, 
that a school offering preparation for social work should 
approximate the following specific organization, whether as 
an educational unit it be separate from, affiliated with, or 
constitute a part of a larger educational institution :— 


A. An organic grouping of relevant courses of instruction 
into a special curriculum for the stated purpose of 
vocational training or professional education for 
social work. 
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B. These grouped courses of instruction should consist, in 
general, of four types :— 

(1) Background of pre-professional courses, to be given 
by a regular member or members of the faculty 
in good academic standing. 

(2) Specific knowledge courses, providing a _ broad 
scientific equipment for social work, to be 
given by specialists in good professional standing 
outside the field of social work. 

(3) Technical knowledge courses, dealing with special 
branches of social work, together with clinical field 
work, to be given by one or more social workers 
eligible for senior membership in the American 
Association of Social Workers, with adequate 
academic qualifications for teaching, whose 
further status is that of salaried and voting 
members of the faculty of the school. 

(4) Technical training courses, to provide the skill 
which a practitioner must possess, consisting 
chiefly of intensive field work, centrally super- 
vised and directed by one or more social workers 
eligible to senior membership in the American 
Association of Social Workers, with adequate 
academic qualifications for teaching, whose 
further status is that of salaried (at least half- 
time) and voting members of the faculty of the 
school. 

C. An administrator or director chosen or appointed as 
the executive head of the school, who is empowered, 
in co-operation with the faculty of the school, to 
exercise control over admission requirements, curri- 
culum, credit basis for class-room and field work, and 
admission requirements to courses of instruction. 

3. Professional education for medical social service, psychi- 
atric social work, probation work, visiting, teaching and other 
specialized forms of social case work, requires the co-operation 
of allied professions and the utilization of the resources of 
hospital, dispensary, court, school, and other social agencies. 
Careful planning and close supervision is necessary to make 
these working relationships effective educationally. Without 
pre-professional requirements, unity, and correlation in the 
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curriculum and centralized administrative responsibility, it is 
impossible to provide adequately for the training of the pro- 
spective social worker. 


It will be seen that what in this country we call 
schools of social study are in America mainly pro- 
fessional schools, whether they are connected with the 
universities or not, concerned primarily with the 
vocational training of the social workers. But not- 
withstanding this common aim, there are marked 
diversities of method in the leading American schools. 

The Chicago School of Social Service Administration 
claims to be the first university school for graduates ; 
students of the school who work for the degree of 
Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy must have a 
B.A, degree of Chicago University or one of equiva- 
lent value. A certain number of non-graduates with 
special qualifications are admitted, but they are unable 
to qualify for degrees and no diplomas or certificates 
are offered. Another significant feature of the school 
is the place given to research. In the announcement 
of the school it is stated that ‘“‘ emphasis is laid on 
the fact that the social investigator must know the 
field of social research as well as the methods. A 
too narrow attention to statistical method is not en- 
couraged.’ Courses in special study are recommended 
as covering fields in which social investigation can 
be carried on. These include case work, public care 
of children, immigration, public welfare, the treatment 
of crime, and the legal and economic status of women. 
Feminists in this country will be interested in the 
inclusion of the last subject in a post-graduate 
curriculum, Emphasis is also placed on familiarity 
with “case work agencies”’ as part of the training 
of the social investigator as well as of the potential 
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administrator. But perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the school is its fine equipment for advanced study 
in economics, political theory, psychology and sociology, 
which appeared to be far in advance of any other 
school of the kind in America, and has certainly out- 
distanced the equipment of most schools in this 
country. 

The lines of the developments in Chicago appear to 
represent in some degree a reaction from the methods 
of the more purely vocational school, though traces 
of its origin are in evidence in the important place 
given to such subjects as “ case work,” “ case analysis 
and diagnosis,” “‘ principles of case work.’ But if 
the impression of a brief visit is reliable, there is a 
tendency to bring practical experience ready made 
to the class-room in the form of case papers and 
records, rather than to send the student out of the 
class-room to seek his own experience in a city teeming 
with social problems. This is not altogether sur- 
prising in view of the distance of the university 
from the rest of the city, and will no doubt correct 
itself. 

The New York School of Social Work, which is 
conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the 
City, presents a striking contrast to the Chicago School. 
The latter is established in academic buildings, which 
call up visions of Oxford or Cambridge, beautifully 
situated not far from the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The former is to be found at the top of the high 
building devoted to the united charities in one of the 
busiest parts of the city ; the daily ascent and descent 
in the elevator in itself offers some opportunity of 
observation of the astonishing extent and variety of 
social agencies in New York. Like Chicago, New York 

12 
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claims to be a graduate school, and 110 of the present 
- students hold degrees from recognized universities and 
colleges in the United States and eleven from foreign 
universities (some of whom are sent by their Govern- 
ments), making a percentage of 78 per cent. graduates. 
But, unlike Chicago, it is a “‘ trade’’ school in the 
sense that it finds tools, puts them into the hands of 
its students, and shows them how to use them, and it 
is not ashamed to do this. Its aims can best be 
indicated from its own statement; “ The curriculum 
of the school is the outgrowth of continuous study of 
professional social work, and the development of 
teaching material drawn through research from the 
experience of social workers.’’ The staff of the school, 
it is stated, ‘‘ are recruited from men and women who 
have been successful in social work... chosen 
because of their authoritative knowledge of the subject 
matter they are to teach.’ A study of the subjects 
in the curriculum heightens the contrast with Chicago ; 
they are almost entirely vocational. ‘‘ Case work,” 
as everywhere, occupies a conspicuous place. Such 
subjects as Dependent and Delinquent Children, 
Children with Special Handicaps, Child Welfare, the 
Work of Visiting Teachers, Child Hygiene, Community 
Problems and Organization, Social Surveys and 
Community Studies, Administration of Social Agencies, 
Leisure Time Problems, Publicity Methods, are in- 
stances of the close co-relation of field and class work 
to which so much importance is attached. A highly 
interesting group of subjects deals with Crime and 
Punishment and Penal Reform, and another group with 
Individual and Labour Problems. It is assumed that 
students have had a foundation, including “ Sociology, 
Economics, Biology, History (Industrial and Social), 
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Psychology and Political Science,’ and that students 
are therefore already equipped for definitely vocational 
training, of which about 50 per cent. is received in 
the form of practical work. 

Though the New York School has so far no organic 
connection with Columbia University, its diploma is 
accepted as part of the maximum credit required for 
the Master of Arts degree. Columbia University, 
through its affiliated colleges and extension depart- 
ments, provides a great deal of instruction on social 
subjects, some of which is of a professional character. 
The closer the relations with the New York School 
in the future obviously the betterfor both. Association 
with the university would tend to have a liberalizing 
effect on the professional school, and association with 
a school of what might be called (as indeed it is else- 
where in America) applied social science could not 
fail to stimulate academic study of the social sciences. 
A school on the scale of the New York School, con- 
trolled by a single social organization, however powerful, 
appears strange to British ideas. It must, however, 
be admitted that it appears to be singularly free from 
many of the disadvantages discussed in an earlier 
chapter.t The outstanding feature of the New York 
School is the remarkable group of teachers, most of 
whom are acknowledged authorities of their depart- 
ments of practical administration. 

The School of Social Work in connection with 
Simmons College, Boston, has in Simmons College, 
a degree-granting college for women, facilities for an 
academic background, and situated as it is in the 
heart of the city of Boston, it is intimately associated 
with its civic and social activities. The most promising 

t Chapter IV. 
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development of the school appears to be along the 
line of training for public services. Women are 
prepared for examinations for the civil service, and 
systematic courses, including instruction and practical 
work, have been organized for school attendance 
officers, sanitary inspectors, and policewomen. 

The Pennsylvania School of Social and Health 
Work in the city of Philadelphia presents still another 
type. Except for its Health department, which is 
affiliated to the University of Pennsylvania, the School 
is entirely under independent management. Unlike 
Chicago or New York, it does not call itself a graduate 
school, though it emphasizes the importance of a 
thorough background of academic study. Like New 
York, it is situated at the top of a very high building, 
and as a notice on its walls reminds us, it has the surg- 
ing city below as its “‘ campus.’’ All the schools which 
I have attempted to describe carry on some form of 
extension training among those already engaged in 
responsible work, and the school in Philadelphia regards 
this as one of its most important functions. 

The Department of Social Ethics of Harvard 
University is not a training school for social work 
in the ordinary sense of the term as used in the United 
States, but it does offer professional courses to prepare 
for social administration, which are open to men who 
hold the Bachelor's degree from an approved college 
or scientific school. In America, as in Great Britain, 
the large majority of students who attend schools 
of social study are women, so that the Harvard ex- 
periment to make provision for men students only 
has special interest of its own. The statement in 
the official register of the University with regard to 
professional instruction may carry weight in this 
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country because it specially emphasizes the need for 
trained men :— 


Professional work in the field of social administration takes 
a variety of forms. National, state, and municipal govern- 
ments seek well-trained menas executives, officials of bureaux 
of public welfare, of charity, of labour, of social education, 
of housing, of health, and so forth. They seek secretaries 
to commissions, and administrators of institutions for depen- 
dents, criminals, and other special classes. There are also 
private agencies, national or local in their scope, and philan- 
thropic foundations, institutions for dependents and other 
special classes, which require trained executives. Business 
corporations increasingly utilize the services of expert con- 
sultants in these same fields of housing, recreation, and labour. 

Adequate preparation for professional work in social ad- 
ministration necessarily presupposes broad general training 
in the arts and sciences, in philosophy, and in history. It 
involves more intensive study in the fields of social theory, 
economics, government, and business policy. It involves, also, 
thorough technical instruction in specific forms of social work. 
The purpose of professional courses in social ethics is to provide 
such technical instruction and to co-ordinate and systematize 
training in this field through direction of programmes of study. 


Students are advised to give two years for such 
professional study which leads to a Master’s degree, 
but graduates may qualify in one year. The outlines 
of study stated in the prospectus are full of suggestive- 
ness. As the name of the school suggests, Social 
Ethics occupies a prominent place, though it includes 
much instruction which in British schools would 
be called by other names. Even in Harvard with its 
academic traditions we find such subjects as “ case 
work” ‘social diagnosis,’ ‘“‘ community organiza- 
tion,” etc. The association with this department of 
men so highly respected as Dr. Peabody and Dr. 
Cabot invest it with a special interest to social students. 
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Dr. Cabot, with his combined experience as doctor 
of medicine and social worker, is Chairman of the 
Department and Professor of Social Ethics. 

Two entirely different experiments in training for 
social work in two of the best-known women’s colleges 
claim special consideration. 

The Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research of Bryn Mawr College was established during 
the war originally for training in Industrial Super- 
vision (Welfare Work in Factories) with the approval 
of the Secretary for War, but it now offers facilities 
for training for all branches of social work. The 
Bryn Mawr School, like Chicago and New York, 
specially stresses the fact that it is for graduates. 
No students are admitted without a Bachelor’s degree 
from a university or college of recognized standing, 
and they must further show evidence of study in social 
sciences. Students are encouraged to work for the 
Master of Arts or Ph.D. degree, but certificates are 
awarded to those who cannot spare the regular time 
for this on the completion of a period of regular study. 
The arrangements for practical work are interesting. 
Bryn Mawr is close to Philadelphia, and it is not difficult 
for students to give a day a week in connection with 
social organizations or industrial firms in that city. 
But in addition to this a “ practicum ”’ consisting of 
a month’s practical work in winter, two months’ in 
summer, and sometimes six months’ after the com- 
pletion of a year’s work, is arranged “‘ in a social welfare 
or community organization, in a Federal or State 
Department of labour or industry, in a Federal or State 
Employment Office, or in a manufacturing or mercantile 
establishment in Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
or elsewhere.” Some figures of the after careers of 
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Bryn Mawr students disclosed the fact that, while 
many do not follow professional careers, of those who 
do, social work accounts for a larger percentage than 
any occupation except teaching. 

Smith College, near Northampton, halfway between 
Boston and New York, has developed a school of 
training which possesses some unique features. To- 
wards the close of the war a department to train 
“psychiatric social workers’? was instituted, which 
now purports to train for all forms of social work, 
though it emphasizes the medical approach and re- 
quires that all students be acquainted. with the 
essential facts of medicine and public health. 

The scheme of instruction is an experiment in the 
complete separation of academic and practical work, 
which in view of the constant difficulty experienced 
on both sides of the Atlantic in running the two con- 
currently must arouse some interest though scarcely 
approval. The course of instruction extends over 
fourteen months. Academic study, which includes in 
the first year Psychology, The Community, Govern- 
ment Statistics, Social Case Work, Social Psychiatry, 
and Essentials of Medicine, and in the second Industrial 
Problems, Social Legislation, Public Health, Domestic 
Relations, is compressed into July and August of two 
consecutive summers, and the intervening period from 
September to July is spent in continuous practical 
work, carried on in cities where suitable opportunities 
offer. In 1923-1924 students received practical training 
in Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Red Bank, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. During this 
period students remain under the supervision of the 
school, and give two hours a week to the study of social 
case work. My visit to America was in the late 
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autumn and winter, when students were scattered 
in different cities, but in the Boston General Hospital 
I met students of the school, who certainly appeared 
to be gaining practical experience of hospital social 
work under ideal conditions. 

Nevertheless the scheme lays itself open to criticism 
in two respects. The first is the excessively intensive 
character of its academic instruction, even though 
the school is intended for graduates or “ exceptional 
persons of equivalent preparation.” The second is 
the exaggerated emphasis given to the medical and 
psychiatric approach to social problems. The majority 
of past students appear to be engaged in medical 
social work of some kind or in mental hygiene, and 
it would seem sounder to admit that the school is 
intended for specialists on those lines. But these 
criticisms are offered in a spirit of appreciative 
interest, as I am conscious of the fact that I had no 
opportunity of discussing them with the directors 
of the scheme, which certainly possesses originality of 
treatment and gives practical work a place unequalled 
elsewhere. 

Among other universities in the United States 
which offer post-graduate training for social workers, 
two, which unfortunately I was unable to visit, may 
be selected as typical of coming developments—the 
School of Applied Social Sciences of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, and the School of 
Public Welfare of the University of North Carolina. 
The Cleveland School occupies the same position in 
the university as other professional schools, such as 
Law and Medicine, and its students work for the degree 
of Master of Science with the designation Public 
Administration or Social Administration, as the case 
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may be. The work of the school is divided into three 
divisions, of which only the division of Municipal 
Administration and Public Service need concern us 
here. Cleveland is one of the rapidly increasing number 
of cities to appoint a City Manager to control civic 
activities, and from an administrative point of view 
it offers unique opportunities to the student of American 
municipal government. The school aims at training 
““ Municipal Specialists ’’ for different forms of executive 
work. The curriculum covers such subjects as Public 
Finance, Public Utilities, Statistical Research, Labour 
Problems, Social Legislation, Practical Sociology, etc., 
and practical work which occupies three-fifths of the 
students’ time is given in connection with the various 
departments of the city of Cleveland. Men and women 
are admitted on equal terms, and all candidates for 
a degree must have a Bachelor’s degree from “a 
College of Liberal Arts or from an Engineering School, 
Institute of Technology, or School of Commerce and 
Finance of recognized standard.’’ So far as I know, 
this provision of a special department to train for 
municipal administration and public service side by 
side with provision for other branches of social work 
is the first of its kind. 

The School of Public Welfare of the University of 
North Carolina has made interesting experiments in 
the training of rural social workers which have a 
special interest for those who are making a beginning 
in this direction. The University of North Carolina 
has a Chair of Social Technology, and its holder, 
Professor Steiner, has added a valuable contribution 
to the increasing amount of literature available in 
the United States on the subject of education for social 
work in his admirable work on the subject.t 

t See footnote, p. 173. 
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A study of the printed bulletins of many American 
universities reveals the fact that developments in the 
preparation for professional, administrative, and social 
work are taking place in every direction. The State 
universities of the West and Middle West universities 
are specially active in this direction. They are not 
handicapped by traditions which fetter the older 
Eastern universities, nor by vested interest of in- 
competency in the public services. There is a brisk 
demand for administrators and social workers trained 
on modern lines which the newer universities feel it 
their duty to supply. It is true that this training is 
sometimes provided during the undergraduate course 
of study, but this is done with a gesture of apology. 
A letter received from a professor in a large State 
university is indicative of this :— 


Since the University of is a public, tax-supported 
institution, it is under considerable pressure of public opinion 
to supply the various kinds of technical and vocational train- 
ing desired by different factions of the public. As a conse- 
quence our professional training for social work is organized 
in the undergraduate college, when, as a matter of principle, 
we should prefer to have it a post-graduate school. In the 
interests of raising professional standards, we encourage 
students to remain at the university for a year or more after 
having received the undergraduate degree. 


CANADA, 


The University of Toronto and McGill University, 
Montreal, have established departments of training 
for social workers. The first was established in 
Toronto in 1914, and in 1920 a Chair of Social Science 
was founded, when the Director of the school became 
the Professor of Social Science. The Toronto Depart- 
ment of Social Science is more fortunately housed 
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than any other in America which I visited. It occupies 
its own roomy building in the University grounds 
with excellent class-rooms, reading-rooms and libraries ; 
moreover it is within easy reach of the headquarters 
of the leading civic and social organizations of the 
city. In Toronto, as in New York, the arrangements 
for class-room instruction and practical work are very 
carefully co-ordinated, and several leading authorities 
on social work and public administration are to be 
found on the staff of the school. 

The School for Social Workers of McGill University 
was founded in 1918. In view of efforts in this 
country to introduce social study into the curriculum 
of theological colleges, it may be noted that at the outset 
this new school received financial assistance from the 
Joint Board of Theological Colleges associated with 
the University. The relations of the University School 
for Social Workers and the University Department 
of Social Science which, though under the same 
direction, are “‘ entirely separate,’”’ are not very clearly 
defined. The latter is an effort to introduce a pass 
and honours course in Social Science for the Bachelor’s 
degree, which is of interest in this country in view of 
parallel experiments in the same direction. Both 
in Toronto and McGill it is intended that men and 
women who hope to devote themselves to social 
administration will supplement the undergraduate 
degree course in social science by a post-graduate 
course in the School for Social Workers. The develop- 
ments in both these Universities, so far as I know 
the only schools of the sort in the Empire outside 
Great Britain, have a very special interest for schools 
of social study in this country. The civic, social, 
and moral problems of the bilingual city of Montreal 
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asa great seaport and immigration centre are almost 

overwhelming in their magnitude. Toronto offers 
remarkable opportunities of a quite different type. 
Social legislation in the province of Ontario is very 
advanced, and a high standard of prosperity and be- 
haviour prevails. Administratively, Toronto might 
almost be described as a model city ; as such it offers 
unparalleled experience to the future administrator or 
social worker, not only for its own services, but for 
work in towns or rural areas throughout the Dominions, 
and indeed we might add for social workers from the 
mother country. Some social students from Toronto 
have come to England to continue their studies ; 
students from this country might with great profit 
to themselves and their future careers take the oppor- 
tunities offered in Toronto and Montreal for some study 
of the problems of colonization and for observation 
of the implications of certain forms of social legislation 
in which Great Britain lags behind. 


COMPARISON WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


Some of the differences between methods of social 
study in America and in this country have been 
brought out in the preceding pages. In the first place, 
American schools are almost invariably more strictly 
professional, whether inside or outside the university, 
in the second place they have developed to a much 
larger extent than in this country a technique of 
“social treatment.’’ The professional character of the 
schools is accounted for by the much more universal 
acceptance of social work as a profession. In American 
cities voluntary social organizations play a very im- 
portant part, and the idea of trained “‘ executives ”’ 
has spread with characteristic rapidity. In the 
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Western States, young cities and communities un- 
trammelled by a burden of inherited social problems 
are all eagerness to procure the best type of officials 
to direct their constructive activities for general social 
welfare. Thus almost from the beginnings of the 
movement there has been a much greater demand for 
trained professional workers than in this country, 
with the result that schools offering professional 
training attracted a plentiful supply of students. The 
growth of a special “ technique ’”’ has the same origin. 
The earlier schools were mainly influenced, if not 
actually controlled, by powerful voluntary social 
organizations. The universities were later than in 
this country in grasping the potentialities of the new 
movement, and the independent schools had time to 
set a definite mark on the whole movement which 
shows no sign of obliteration. 

The words “ case”’ and “‘ case work ”’ as applied to 
human beings are not popular in this country, and 
the insistence on such subjects as “ principles of case 
work,” “‘ case analysis,”’ in the time-tables of American 
schools perhaps unreasonably exasperates the British 
social worker. There is something to our ideas re- 
pellent in a class of fifty students with typewritten 
records of a life-history of, say, an “‘ unmarried mother ”’ 
in their hands discussing minutely the diagnosis and 
treatment of an unfortunate example of “ social 
maladjustment.’’ Such a class can be extraordinarily 
well conducted by an able and sympathetic teacher, 
but in less experienced hands may produce that 
mediocre uniformity and rigidity of outlook that is 
fatal in a social worker. The successful handling of 
individual human lives presents such incalculable 
elements that it can hardly be compared with the 
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study of the more exact sciences. The best type 
of ‘‘case worker” is endowed with inborn gifts, and 
will gain her experience in actual work, not in the 
class-room dissection of case papers. 

In some American schools, the proportions of scien- 
tific and academic instruction to more purely vocational 
and technical subjects are admirably estimated, and 
the latter are treated in a philosophical and scientific 
spirit. Sometimes, however, a lack of a due sense of 
values is detected, and the teachers and class appear 
to take off their coats to wrestle with a task that would 
present no difficulty to the worker with common 
sense supplemented by well-planned experience. 

But if an American observer were writing impressions 
of British schools after a visit of a few weeks’ duration 
in this country, he would certainly turn the tables 
on us in this as in other directions. In a recently 
published book* on the training of teachers we read 
that American observers criticize the curriculum of 
our training colleges. They regard it as too little 
vocational, and consider that insufficient time is 
given to scientific study of education and educational 
procedure. In all probability they would say of our 
Departments of Social Study that they also are too 
little vocational, and devote inadequate attention to 
scientific study of actual social administration and its 
methods. 

In British schools, where the different kinds of 
practical work are carefully proportioned and supple- 
mented by suitable instruction and discussion, voca- 
tional theory and practice does not suffer even though 
it is not codified in the curriculum. At the same time 


* The Training of Teachers in England and Wales, by L. G. E. 
Jones, The Garton Foundation, p. 309, 
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it must be admitted that there is some justice in the 
charge ; we have in this country reacted from emphasis 
on the treatment of the individual family or person 
to emphasis on the treatment of environment and 
economic circumstance. Practical work is concerned 
with both, and the remedy is to give it its rightful 
place in a scheme of training. 

But this brings us to another difference between 
American schools and our own in which the advantage 
is unquestionably on their side: the extent of the 
equipment not only for general and advanced social 
study but for special branches of social work. Schools 
in this country suffered from lack of public recogni- 
tion before the war, and when a measure of recognition 
had been achieved after the war, from the general 
financial tightness. Though the large schools are 
now acquiring a more adequate staff, some are still 
dependent on one whole-time lecturer and a part-time 
director of practical work, or even less. My knowledge 
is insufficient to compare the quality of the teaching 
offered, but the equipment in Chicago or Bryn Mawr 
on the academic side and in New York on the practical 
side must fill any British visitor with envy. 

Social administration in the United States is most 
highly developed in connection with medical social 
work, and the appropriate training for this has been 
carefully discussed and reported on by a committee, 
consisting of representatives of the medical profession, 
hospital social workers, and departments of social 
training. As we have seen, interesting experiments 
in methods of training are being carried on in New 
York, Boston, Smith College, and Bryn Mawr College, 
also in Baltimore,! and other parts of the country. 

t Johns Hopkins University. 
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Another form of specialization is in connection with 
the problems of crime and punishment, juvenile 
delinquency, etc., in which the systematic teaching 
offered is much more extensive than in this country. 

Welfare work in factories which in this country so 
far presents the high-water mark of specialization 
does not occupy such a prominent place in American 
schools, though the New York School has an admirable 
group of courses of instruction dealing with “‘ personnel 
administration,’ and Bryn Mawr College has from its 
beginnings during the war given special attention to 
industrial supervision and employment management. 
In a survey of the subject by Mr. Ordway Tead, who 
is in charge of the department of the New York School, 
we are told that professional training for university 
graduates in industrial administration is a crucial 
need. Mr. Tead gives the same emphasis to the 
necessity for a preliminary year of general social 
study as the compilers of the British report which has 
been previously quoted. Teachers in America are 
in entire agreement with those in this country as ta 
preliminary year before specialization of any kind 
begins. 

Another difference between the two countries is to 
be found in the methods of teaching. In some 
American schools formal teaching has been largely 
superseded by the discussion method. So far as my 
limited experience in America was concerned, I pre- 
ferred a judicious combination of the two—discussion 
preceded by a short lecture. Such an introductory 
lecture stimulated clear thinking, focused ideas on 
the subject under examination, and induced a much 
better discussion. An hour spent entirely in discussion 
even in the most skilful hands, presupposes a fairly 
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high and even level of intellectual attainments on 
the part of the students, and is apt to drag with a 
very mixed type of student. In some of the American 
schools, as with us, students have the advantage of 
individual instruction or discussion which we call 
coaching. 

The tendency in American schools to give higher 
degrees instead of diplomas to students who hold a 
Bachelor’s degree before entrance, has already been 
pointed out. In education and training for social 
work, as in other departments of American education, 
it is made very easy for mature students who have 
already had some years of responsible experience to 
return for more advanced study either with a view 
to a higher degree or not. The insistence on a 
university education as a background for professional 
social training is in entire agreement with opinion 
in this country. But there does appear to be some 
danger of a plentiful crop of non-academic schools 
of all sorts and kinds—schools for social politics, 
schools for coloured workers, for secretaries and 
organizers of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and other religious organizations, for industrial 
welfare or activities connected with recreation. This 
undesirable multiplication of training schools isolated 
from the university, though at one time threatened, 
has as we have seen been averted in this country by 
the efforts which have been made within the university 
to provide for the needs of widely varying types of 
social administration in co-operation with the practical 
organization concerned. 

This scanty enumeration of some points of difference 
as well as the points of agreement between our own 
methods and those in operation in America will, I 

13 
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hope, prick some interest and curiosity which will 
lead to a more lively interchange of ideas between 
the two countries. Too little interest and discussion 
on the equipment for what is still with us a coming 
profession has been excited in this country, and the 
stimulating effect of discussion with those who are 
also experimenting will be all the greater if sharp 
differences of practice or attitude should emerge. 


OTHER COUNTRIES.! 


In Europe, many years before the war, beginnings 
were made in the provision of organized training for 
social work; schools of widely varying types are 
to be found in Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, and Switzerland. So far 
as I know, none have any organic connection with a 
university, though in some cases university professors 
undertake some of the teaching. By far the largest 
number are to be found in Germany, of which the 
Wohlfahrt Schule, which admits both men and women, 
is the best known in this country, This school is 
under the direction of Dr. Salomon, who has added 
to the very scanty supply of writing available on social 
work and social training a valuable study of the move- 
ment in Germany.? A Council of twenty-five schools,3 
all organized according to Government regulations, has 
been formed. The majority of these are for women only, 
and several prepare for Church or home mission work. 

There are, however, other developments not yet 
personally known to me in Germany which invite 
further investigation and comparison with similar 
developments in other European countries. The 

t See Appendix for list. 


2 Soziale Frauenbildung und Soziale Berufsarbeit, by Alice Salomon. 
Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, 3 See Appendix, p. 218. 
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Universities of Frankfurt and Muenster offer pro- 
fessional training to men for social and administrative 
work, and many municipalities have organized Verwal- 
tungschulen (vocational schools) for civil servants 
and municipal officials. In Cologne and Diisseldorf, 
Verwaltungs-Hochschulen provide training for higher 
branches of administration and for the management 
of industrialconcerns. Further, in Berlin a Hochschule 
fiir Politik offers courses of advanced study for those 
who intend to enter politics or for civil servants. 

In France there are several schools, four of which 
are in Paris. Reports from Belgium! indicate that 
the movement in Belgium has advanced on interesting 
lines. In 1920 a Council of Schools of Social Service 
created by Royal Decree was composed of delegates 
from the Ministries of Justice, Labour, Interior and 
Health, Science and Arts, and the Colonies, with 
representatives of the six leading schools.2 Of these 
the best known is the Ecole Centrale de Service Social, 
which includes on its ‘‘ Conseil d’Administration ”’ 
men and women associated with higher administration 
and public administration. In Holland, the work of 
Miss Knappert, of Amsterdam, is fairly well known 
to interested circles in this country ; her school in some 
respects bears marked resemblances to our own. The 
Institutet for Socialpolitisk och Kommunal Utbildning 
och Forskning of Stockholm has as its Director the 
Professor of National Economy in the University of 
Stockholm, though otherwise it is not connected 
with the University. In Switzerland there are four 
schools, all for women only. The most recently 
established European school is in Czecho-Slovakia. 


t Les Ecoles de Service Social. Imprimerie 62 Boulevard de 
Jodoigne 62. 2 See Appendix, p. 217, Louvain, 
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Most of the European schools give some instruction 
on such subjects as economics, history, and psychology, 
but many of them interpret social work rather loosely, 
and include nursing, infant welfare, kindergarten 
teaching, and domestic science, which in this country 
would be regarded as separate professions. 

Apart from Europe, the United States of America 
and Canada, so far as information has reached me, 
there are almost no developments to record beyond 
a recently formed Escuela de Servicio in Chile and a 
Training School for Social Work in Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

In view of the universal character of many social 
problems, it seems highly desirable that schools for 
social study existing in different parts of the world 
should be in closer touch with each other. A section 
on social training was proposed as part of an inter- 
national conference on social work in Paris in the 
summer of 1925, and though the conference has not 
materialized it is to be hoped that the scheme has not 
been abandoned. 

In this chapter I have attempted to give a survey 
of existing schools of social training, in the hope of 
arousing interest in developments outside our own 
country. The humanitarian aspects of the League 
of Nations are concerned with international problems 
of health, relief, moral and child welfare, and the Inter- 
national Labour Bureau is concerned with industrial 
conditions all over the world. Schools of social study 
can no longer carry on intensive culture in their own 
little plot of ground; they must find their place in 
the international movement and in a wider sympathy 
and interest find rich returns for themselves. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FUTURE 


It may be useful in conclusion to sum up the charac- 
teristics of the present school of social study from the 
material that has been collected in the foregoing 
chapters and to construct in imagination the school 
of the future. We saw in the first chapter that a 
school of social study, as we understand it to-day, is 
a department of a university, in which the different 
subjects which may be grouped together under the 
comprehensive heading social science are taught in 
close relation to each other and to actual social and 
economic conditions, Its aims may, as we have seen, 
be summed up as, first, professional training—which 
has been predominant up to the present time— 
secondly, instruction for the general public, and lastly, 
research—in which only a beginning has been made. 
We have seen in the preceding pages that schools 
of social study from their very nature are not self- 
contained departments, and that they must be closely 
allied with other university departments on the one 
hand, and on the other with practical organizations 
of all kinds. It may be useful to state more clearly 
the relations with the university. In schools of the 
future this relation will be more definite than in the 
past. We have discussed proposals for undergraduate 
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will lay the foundation for more advanced study. 
From these the student who wishes to prepare for 
the higher branches of social administration will 
proceed to take a year of more definitely professional 
study combined with practical experience. The 
student destined for less exacting branches of adminis- 
tration will in the future have certainly reached 
matriculation standard. It has been suggested that 
as requirements of training become more clearly 
understood, university courses of a year or two years’ 
duration might be provided for this type of student, 
or that they might reach intermediate standard before 
beginning specialized study. The alternative is the 
present custom of extending the period of training in 
the school of social study to include the preliminary 
instruction required. 

The school will touch the university in another 
way: it will provide special social study required for 
other professions—medicine, public health, education, 
agriculture, town planning, commerce, engineering. 
Only the most obvious of these have been dealt with 
in these pages. In America, the tendency is to 
provide the necessary modicum of social study for 
those other professions as actually part of their training 
requirements, and economics, sociology, or some such 
subject, finds a place in the curriculum for many 
professions which do not come strictly under the 
heading of social administration. But there is a good 
case in favour of bringing Mahomet to the mountain. 
The medical student, the future landowner or farmer, 
the potential business man or manufacturer, the 
teacher, will gain much more in the short time at 
their disposal if they find their way to the school of 
social study and mix to some extent in lectures and 
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discussions with students who represent many forms 
of social activity. The future employer of labour may 
find himself in the same class-room as the future 
trade unionist or welfare worker ; the future housing 
or town planning official or public health officer meets 
the house property manager in training; the doctor 
encounters the hospital almoner, and the civil servant 
rubs shoulders with all these differing types of workers 
with great profit to his future career at Whitehall. 

The relations with practical organizations have been 
fully discussed. Past experience has shown that they 
are essential to the existence of the school; without 
them the school has no raison d’étre. It becomes as 
meaningless as a medical school without its hospital, 
an education department with no practising schools, 
an engineering department with no workshop. 

The tendency of schools in this country has been 
to extend, so far as the poverty of their equipment 
would allow, a wide and generous hospitality to all 
who desire social study, and the school of the future 
will, we imagine, follow the same lines. It will not 
be narrowed down to a post-graduate school, because 
social study in the wide sense of the term cannot be 
exclusive; it will not become a purely vocational 
school, because social practice cannot be divorced from 
social philosophy. The honours graduate who wishes 
to qualify for higher branches of social administration 
will find facilities for advanced study leading to a 
diploma or higher degree. The less ambitious or less 
well qualified student will follow courses leading to a 
certificate. Special lectures, either of a preparatory 
or ‘‘ refresher ’’ character, will be open to those aiready 
immersed in social administrative work, and the re- 
quirements of those engaged in cognate professions, in 
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unpaid public service, or in the ordinary duties of 
good citizenship, will be duly met. Lastly, the school 
will become an active centre of research. 

Up to the present time, it is true, the provision for 
the professional worker has been the main concern, 
but largely owing to lack of funds and lack of recog- 
nition of social administration it has been of a niggardly 
and elementary character compared with the magnitude 
of the need. It was pointed out in the first chapter 
that a large extension of social insurance and the 
reincarnation of the Poor Law might mark the begin- 
ning of a new epoch of reconstruction, in which social 
administration, so long snubbed and disregarded, 
might come into its kingdom. The recent announce- 
ment! that the Government intends to deal with 
Poor Law reform next year lifts these speculations a 
little nearer the region of probability. A thorough 
overhauling of the social services of the nation could 
not fail to have a vitalizing effect on the movement 
for social study. It should shake men and women 
out of the heavily worn ruts of past routine, and might 
indeed effect something of the nature of a revival in 
social thinking which, if guided in the right channels, 
might lead to a permanent change of heart. 

But even if these predicted reforms should fail to 
materialize, whether we like it or not, we are moving 
swiftly towards far-reaching economic changes. If 
there is cause for disquietude in the extent of the 
powers affecting human lives already vested in officials, 
many of whom are but inadequately trained, the 
almost certain extension of those powers in the not 
far distant future gives rise to far graver apprehension. 
The remedy can only be found in the extension of 


* Written in February 1925. 
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systematic study of social and economic problems in 
a school where theory and practice meet. This will 
not only have the result of equipping men and women 
competent to staff our public services, but will educate 
the electorate responsible for the policy which these 
officials are to carry out. 

Schools of social study must, then, abandon the 
apologetic demeanour of the poor and shabby relation, 
and must boldly assert their claim for an equipment 
commensurate with the new needs. 

This extended equipment is required in the first 
place to enable schools to secure the best available 
teachers for all forms of social study. Existing schools 
have done wonders, in some cases with almost no 
equipment beyond the help they can extract from. the 
regular staff of the university. Further, if schools are 
to be in close touch with public departments and 
administrative developments of all kinds, it is essential 
that they should have members of their staff who will 
carry weight in the field of administration as well as 
in academic circles. 

It does not follow, however, that all schools require 
the same equipment. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that there are too many schools of social 
study. Every university cannot be expected to 
provide the samekind of teaching ; one has specialized 
in tropical medicine, another in forestry or engineering, 
But social study cannot be confined to this or that 
locality ; it makes too wide an appeal and concerns 
too intimately the well-being of every community. 

But though every university should have its school 
of social study, they need not be identical. There 
are certain subjects which will probably be common 
to all, otherwise they will develop their individual 
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personalities according to local circumstance. Schools 

in great cities will tend to become centres of instruction 
and research on a large scale, as the London School 
of Economics has already done. Some universities, 
while offering general social study, will develop salient 
features of their own. Oxford, for example, has 
offered opportunities for rural social study from its 
centre at Barnett House. Leeds has better develop- 
ments in hospital social work than any other place 
outside London. Manchester should become a great 
centre of training for industrial welfare. 

Additional economies in securing the best possible 
equipment might be effected by pooling the resources 
of two or even more universities. It is obviously 
impossible to duplicate everywhere lectures on such 
subjects as industrial psychology or penology, for 
which as yet there is a comparatively limited demand. 
There are not enough good people to go round, even 
if money were available for their remuneration. 
Universities not too far apart might share the services 
of a professor or lecturer, and in this way secure a 
teacher of the first rank. In certain circumstances it 
might be arranged for a group of students to attend a 
neighbouring university for lectures in certain subjects. 

This process of pooling resources might be similarly 
applied to facilities for practical work. We have seen 
that students at Barnett House, Oxford, are required 
to find practical experience in towns where social and 
industrial problems are presented in a more acute 
form, and the Edinburgh School similarly encourages 
students to seek different experience in the vacation. 
One city may offer admirable opportunities of obser- 
vation or practice in particular forms of local govern- 
ment, another in penal reform, a third in well co- 
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ordinated voluntary organizations. It is curious that 
in a country where distances are so great as in America 
we find a disposition to explore the possibilities of 
different localities more strongly marked than in our 
own small island. 

The school of the future will not be satisfied with 
the training of the professional worker ; it will stretch 
out its tentacles in many directions. It will have not 
only day courses but a full evening programme for 
those who are unable to attend during the day. In 
co-operation with the University Extension Board and 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the school will 
provide not only systematic courses of vocational 
instruction for those who require them, but lectures 
on subjects of current social and economic interest. 
For instance, the prospect of extended schemes of 
social insurance and of long-delayed Poor Law reform 
seems to indicate that lectures on such subjects would 
be popular during the coming months. In some 
cities the League of Nations Union and non-party 
organizations for the education of citizens and for 
social welfare readily co-operate with the university 
in the provision of lectures on the wider aspects of 
national and international problems. 

Universities are much more likely to exert them- 
selves to provide a more adequate equipment if they 
are convinced that students will be attracted in large 
numbers. Medical schools and education depart- 
ments have no lack of students, since doctors and 
teachers are wanted in their thousands. It seems a 
pettifogging policy to fail to provide facilities for 
education until forced to do so by a public demand. 
Universities which have followed the bolder and truer 
line of providing the necessary education and creating 
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-the demand have already been fully justified. The 
school is in itself the best advertisement for the need 
of study. There may be only a handful of professional 
students in its early stages, but if the outside public 
are admitted to its privileges, public opinion will 
become educated and gradually higher standards of 
preparation for administrative work will prevail. An 
example of this may be found in the case of a man 
possessed both of public spirit and great wealth who 
happened to become interested in the movement. He 
not only contributed largely to its funds, but insisted 
that his private secretary should take a supplementary 
year of social study at a university school after leaving 
Oxford. If the interest of members of local governing 
or other controlling bodies can be aroused through the 
lectures or “‘ open forum ”’ of the school, they are much 
more likely to give their support to schemes of training 
for public officials or other types of social workers. 

The importance of a high standard of education 
and training may be admitted by some responsible 
employing bodies, but they are unwilling to pay for it. 
In the foregoing chapters we have discussed many 
branches of public or private forms of social service, 
but except in comparatively rare cases of higher posts 
in the Civil Service, salaries are almost always too 
low to attract men and women of university education, 
still less to induce them to expend time and money on 
additional professional training. 

In a leaflet entitled ‘“‘ Training for Social Work,” 
issued by the Joint University Council! with the idea 
of broadcasting information on social work as a career, 
it is stated that salaries vary from £175 to £350, 
though candidates with good university qualifications 


1 See Appendix, p. 215. 
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may command higher salaries. A Poor Law Union 
in this country advertised recently for a woman 
visitor who must possess a health visitor’s certificate 
or social study diploma, or have received training in 
a general or children’s hospital plus a health certificate 
or social diploma. The salary offered was £150 to 
£190 according to qualifications! On the other hand, 
a metropolitan borough advertised for a secretary for 
a tuberculosis care committee with a beginning salary 
of £300, including the Civil Service bonus. The 
qualifications of this latter post were suggestive: 
“ Thorough training in and experience of social welfare 
work, knowledge as to social and welfare organizations 
available, capable of co-operating with and co- 
ordinating the various agencies in the interests of the 
tuberculosis patient both during and after treatment.”’ 

In a useful handbook compiled by the Central 
Employment Bureau for Women,! the editor of the 
section on social work urges ‘‘a faculty of sociology 
at a university, entailing at least five years’ training, 
for the equipment of the social worker,” and rightly 
makes a plea for no less adequate preparation for 
“social science’’ than for ‘‘ medical and surgical 
sciences.’”’ Unfortunately the section proceeds to state 
the salaries procurable in different branches of social 
work, which run from £100 to £250. In welfare work 
in factories salaries in the most important posts rise 
to £500, but those are comparatively rare; in care 
committees under the L.C.C. senior organizers receive 
£275 plus the Civil Service bonus. Such salaries are 
scarcely likely to encourage candidates to embark on 
a five years’ training at their own expense. 


« Careers and Vocational Training. Central Employment Bureau 
and Students’ Careers Association, 54 Russell Square, London, W.C, 
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Comparisons with salaries paid in America are of 
no special value without some corresponding com- 
parison of the cost of living. Professor Tufts gives 
an analysis, collected from various sources, of salaries 
paid in the United States. He comes to the con- 
clusion that, on the whole, salaries for social work 
are similar to those paid for high school teaching. 
In this country salaries for ordinary posts compare 
very badly even with elementary school teaching, in 
which according to the Burnham scale women teachers 
who have only had two years’ training begin at a 
salary of £150 rising to a maximum of £324. So 
far as I could judge, the junior or less responsible 
posts in America are a little higher than in this country, 
but there are far more highly paid openings to which 
these may lead. Professor Tufts sums up the position 
when he says: ‘‘ The presence of a large number of 
poorly educated and inexperienced persons in the ranks 
of the profession tends to depress the salary scale. 
Low salaries keep competent and well educated persons 
out; salaries are not raised because of the presence 
of the less competent and less well educated members 
of the profession.” 

Another result of the low salaries offered for social 
work is that, like some kinds of teaching, it tends to 
be recruited mainly by women. It is undeniable that 
a much better type of woman than man can be secured 
where a low salary is offered. This tends to drive 
men out altogether. Some branches of social work 
from their nature may be regarded as women’s 
preserves, but for the majority, men and women 
are equally required. The controversial question of 
“equal pay for equal work”’ is clearly outside the 
range of this little book, but the fact that both in 
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America and in this country such a very small propor- 
tion of men come forward for training ought not to 
be ignored. We think the reason will be found largely 
in the knowledge that social administration, except 
in its highest branches, does not offer a career eligible 
to a man who looks forward to marriage and a 
family. 

In certain aspects of social administration it has 
been already proved that well-trained workers lead to 
positive administrative economies. This is true, for 
instance, of probation officers, house property managers, 
and health visitors, and a good case might be made 
out in many departments of the public services. A 
few hundred pounds spent on a salary for a well- 
qualified and able official for certain forms of pre- 
ventive work may easily be the means of saving much 
larger sums spent on bricks and mortar and costly 
forms of curative treatment. 

We hope the figures quoted above will not unduly 
deter potential social workers or those responsible for 
their careers. We are only gradually emerging from 
a long period of reaction after the war. It is charac- 
teristic of the lack of clear thinking in high places 
that social services have been regarded as luxuries and 
ruthlessly cut off in times of financial stress. If, how- 
ever, the next few years show, as we have anticipated, 
a revival of interest in social reform, there will not 
only be a large increase in openings for social service, 
but conditions which may attract the keenest and 
ablest of the younger generation. 

But those who are in positions of influence cannot 
sit with their hands folded and await this happier 
state of affairs. The situation is too critical. In 
our first chapter we saw that we have lost past 
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opportunities by inaction. Failure at this juncture 
may mean that the movement for higher equipment 
for social services may be retarded in this country 
for generations. Clearly now is the accepted time. 
Associations of those engaged in different branches of 
administration, public and private, schools of social 
study at the universities, and organizations for recruit- 
ing for employment of various kinds, must unite in a 
collective effort to educate the responsible authorities 
in the importance of a highly trained and adequately 
remunerated social service. 

We have seen that, owing to lack of funds, research 
has been comparatively little developed in schools in 
this country outside London and Birmingham. A 
school without a research department is not the 
crippled and misshapen object that it might otherwise 
be if it has a strong and well-planned scheme of 
practical training. Practical work in this country is 
not merely technical; it has represented a kind of 
rough and ready method of research into actual 
conditions, which has served it in good stead in the 
earlier stages of growth, pending the equipment for 
more accurate and enduring methods. But such 
equipment is an indispensable element of a full-grown 
school. 

As one observer has remarked, the methods of the 
sociological investigator, with his paid visitors armed 
with notebook and pencil, have hitherto resembled 
those of the old-fashioned ornithologist who first shot 
his specimens and then pinned them to a board o1 
set them out stuffed in a glass case to be studied. His 
successor to-day hides himself for months together ir 
the woods and takes living and moving pictures o: 
his subjects in their natural motions and environment 
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Are we not losing priceless opportunities of accumu- 
lating valuable social data by assuming that the only 
students who need training in research are those who 
are destined for academic posts? Given a proper 
background of wide social training and some instruction 
in statistical methods, even the humblest official in a 
municipal department, a social agency, a trade union 
or factory, might become the observer and recorder of 
significant facts which now pass before him unnoticed 
in the course of his daily routine. 

To become such a centre of research the school 
requires not only those on its staff who are qualified 
to teach and direct investigations, but the closest 
relations with public and voluntary institutions of 
the city and surrounding towns. The bacteriological 
department of a university carries on research work 
of practical value for the public health authority. In 
like manner departments of social study should carry 
on investigations of equally practical value in socio- 
logical subjects with full access to the material accu- 
mulated by public departments. Funds for publication 
are also necessary. The published results are not only 
valuable data for the administrator, but they provide 
much needed material for teaching purposes. 

We have hitherto proceeded on the assumption that 
every university should have its school of social 
study, but there is also a strong case for similar centres 
in towns which do not possess a university. Such 
branch schools which could be associated with uni- 
versity extension or tutorial classes should, if possible, 
be under the control of some neighbouring university, 
and might be established in connection with university 
colleges, libraries, or other convenient headquarters. 
They would not be expected to have the same equip- 
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ment as schools in large towns, but they should 
contain the main features which give a school of social 
study, large or small, its peculiar claims to usefulness 
—classes for students of different types, a library 
and reading-room, and, most important of all, close 
association with all that affects the industrial and social 
welfare of the place. It is improbable that such a 
branch school will be equipped for professional training, 
but it will afford a valuable recruiting ground for 
future social workers. From the point of view of 
research or practical work it would, moreover, be a 
valuable annex to a university school in a large city. 
It would offer new forms of practical experience and 
investigation to students whose work has been too 
much confined to large cities. It has already been 
suggested that the work of students should not be 
restricted to one locality. Why should they not be 
planted out for a time in factory towns in Lancashire 
or Yorkshire or mining centres in Scotland or the 
Midlands, or even rural districts ? 

A necessary feature of future schools is in accordance 
with lines of development in other departments of 
the university : even before the war a beginning had 
been made in the exchange of teachers and students 
between universities in different countries. The war 
has strengthened the realization of the importance of 
this. Students from overseas, especially from countries 
where no opportimities for social study are offered, 
are already to be found in considerable numbers in 
some of our schools ; facilities for their study of social 
subjects might be greatly extended. The London 
School of Economics has recently announced a special 
course of lectures for the benefit of Chinese students 
as well as for Europeans or Americans engaged in 
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academic, social, or religious work in China, who spend 
a portion of their furlough in studying at the School. 
The course includes such subjects as: social develop- 
ments from 1760, problems of modern industry, 
industrial psychology and physiology, the history of 
political ideas, social rights and duties. A weekly 
seminar will be held and arrangements will be made 
for the students to visit suitable institutions, or to 
meet those engaged in various kinds of public social 
work. This is an experiment which will be followed 
with interest, and though probably easier to carry into 
execution in London than elsewhere, may suggest lines 
for future development. 

In the chapter dealing with America and the schools 
overseas, the advantage of closer relations with our 
own daughter country Canada, as well as with the 
United States, was emphasized. Many of the schools 
in other countries are of comparatively recent growth 
and not as yet associated with universities, but so 
far we have shown much too little intelligent curiosity 
about their progress. But as time goes on close 
relations between schools in different parts of the 
world will be a great source of strength. An example 
of this may be stated. Recently, when a Bill affecting 
the interests of children was before a standing com- 
mittee in the House of Commons, information of the 
social implications of similar measures in other 
countries was urgently needed, and was accumulated 
with some difficulty by a women’s organization in 
favour of the Bill. It may be submitted that the 
natural place to turn to for the information required 
should not be the Consulate or Government offices of 
the country in question, where only lifeless facts 
would as a rule be obtainable, or to a propagandist 
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body, however honest, but to the school of social 
study, which should have the machinery for pursuing 
such inquiries on entirely unbiased lines. 

There are other ways in which the advancement of 
closer international co-operation in practical social 
study will be valuable. The spirit of internationalism 
has developed very rapidly since the war. In spite 
of passports and increased expenses, people find means 
of travelling to-day who before 1914 would have 
regarded it as a luxury outside their reach. Many 
travellers are anxious to combine pleasure with some 
opportunities of study of the social and economic 
conditions of the countries visited. Schools as at 
present constituted are not in a position to give help 
in this direction to more than an occasional visitor, 
without a very heavy drain on the resources of their 
already overworked staff. It is contrary to the best 
academic tradition of this country to court publicity, 
but probably we go too far in the other direction 
and hide what light we have under a bushel. If as 
an old country we have much to learn from other 
younger, more vigorous nations, we have also some- 
thing to teach. Our work in social education is far too 
little known in America or in Europe, and visitors to#®ur. 
shores find almost no opportunity of systematic social 
study or observation of our methods and social experi- 
ments, except in London, and even there very little 
during the closed months, August and September. 
The adequate equipment of a modern school will 
include some provision for this need. Similarly the 
work of other countries is too little known to us, and 
we look forward to the time when systematic provision 
of intensive study for interested outsiders, both in 
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term and vacation, will be provided in schools situated 
in different parts of the world. 

Lastly, where is the money to come from to develop 
the resources of schools of social study on lines worthy 
of their aims? There are men and women of all 
political parties, and some who cannot find themselves 
in any party, who realize the need of unbiased teaching 
and research in social subjects closely allied with 
practical problems. Many of these have imagination 
enough to'see that schools of social study adequately 
equipped are capable of filling an indispensable function 
in modern education and in social politics. An appeal 
for financial help would not be made to them in vain. 
Grants from public departments towards the training 
of public servants, such as have already been conceded 
in the case of teachers and health visitors, cannot fail 
to be forthcoming when the value of the training 
offered is more fully recognized; and grants for 
research should be available from the same source. 

So far attempts to raise an adequate endowment or 
income have, with a few exceptions, been on a limited 
scale and without the largeness of vision and faith 
which will move the more intelligent members of the 
benevolent public to empty their purses. It cannot 
be repeated too often that now is the psychological 
moment. In ten years it may be too late. Social 
politics are tending more and more to become party 
politics. Research will be increasingly undertaken 
by political parties ; the education of the citizen will 
be conducted by schools equipped with party funds. 
Such political research departments are already to be 
found, and colleges, summer schools, etc., associated 
with the three parties have been established. We do 
not quarrel with these tendencies; they are healthy 
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signs of the times. But it is to the universities that 
we ought to be able to look in these days of economic 
transition for the scientific and undogmatic inquiry 
and study which will unite those of widely different 
religious, social, or political creeds in the common 
service of the community. 
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SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK, GREAT BRITAIN.: 


The University of Chairman, Social Study Committee, The 


Birmingham, 


The University of 
Bristol. 


The University of 
Edinburgh 


The University of 
Glasgow. 


The University of 
Leeds. 


The University of 
Liverpool. 


The University of 
London— 
Bedford College. 


London School of The Director, 


Economics, 


University, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


The Registrar, The University, Bristol, 
or the Warden, University Settlement, 
Barton Hill, Bristol. 


The Director, School of Social Study and 
Training, The University, Edinburgh. 


Hon. Secretary, Glasgow School of Social 
Study and Training, Royston, Crown 
Circus Road, Glasgow. 


The Secretary, The University, Leeds, 


The Director of Studies, The School of 
Social Studies, 56 Bedford Street, N. 
Liverpool. 


The Director of Social Studies, Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


London School of Eco- 
nomics, Houghton Street, W.C. 2. 


t Courses of training’ not connected with the universities are 


not included in the above list, which is composed only of university 
departments for social study represented on the Joint University 
Council for Social Studies (Chairman, Professor Muirhead, Hon. 
Sec., Miss Macadam, 50 Romney Street, Westminster, S.W. 1). 
Information with regard to other forms of training for women 
may be obtained from the Central Employment Bureau for Women, 
54 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, or the London Society for 
Women’s Service, 35 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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The University The Secretary for Social Training, Bar- 
of Oxford. nett House, Oxford. 


The University The Director of Studies, Dundee School of 
of St. Andrews. Social Study and Training, Grey Lodge, 
Dundee, 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND CANADA.? 


School of Social Work, Simmons College, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy 
and Social Research, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
Department of Social Work, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York School of Social Work, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Training School for Social Work, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service, 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School of Social Work and Public Health, 
1112 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va. 
The Missouri School of Social Economy, 
2221 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith College Training School for Social Work, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Department of Social Administration, 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
Training Course in Civics and Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Department of Social Service, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
1 There are numerous other schools for social work of different 


kinds in the United States. The above list is confined to those 


which are represented on the Association of Training Schools for 
Professional Social Work. 
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School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 

r1o14 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
School of Public Welfare, 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
School of Sociology, Loyola University, 

Clark and Randolph Streets, Chicago, Illinois. 
Portland School of Social Work, 

University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon. 
Training School for Social Work, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
School for Social Workers, 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL STUDY IN OTHER COUNTRIES = 


BELGIUM. 

Ecole Centrale de Service Social, 

12 rue du Grand Cerfo, Brussels. 
Ecole Sociale Catholique, 

75 Blvd. Clovis, Brussels. 
Katholieke sociale school voor vrouwen, 

75 Blvd. Clovis, Brussels. 
Ecole ouvriére supérieure, 

1329 Chaussée de Waterloo, Brussels. 
Arbeiderschoogeschool, 

1329 Chaussée de Waterloo, Brussels. 
Ecole de Service Social (School voor maatschappelilk Dienst- 

betoon), 

94 Marché aux Chevaux, Antwerp. 
Ecole Centrale Supérieure pour ouvriers chrétiens, 

14 rue de Namur, Héverlé, Louvain. 
Centrale Hoogeschool voor christene arbeiders, 

14 rue de Namur, Héverlé, Louvain. 


CHILI. 
(From 1925) Escuela de Servicio Social, 
Santiago. 


1 IT am indebted to Dr. René Sand for the above list, which has 
been compiled by the International League of Red Cross Societies. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Training School for Social Service, 
Vinarska ul. 3, Prague. 


FINLAND. 
Training Courses in the Advanced Finnish School for Girls, 
Helsingfors. 


Temporary Training Courses by the Swedish Women’s 
Association, 


Helsingfors. 
FRANCE. 

Ecole Pratique de Service Social, 

18, Place des Vosges, Paris. 
Ecole des Surintendantes de France, 

43, rue Pernety, Paris. 
Ecole d’action sociale Pro Gallia au Musée Social, 

5, rue Las Cases, Paris. 
Ecole de Service Social, 

Montpellier. 
Ecole de formation sociale, 

4, rue Balding, Strasbourg. 
Ecole normale sociale catholique, 

56, rue du Dr. Blanche, Paris. 


GERMANY. 

Soziale Frauenschule des Katholischen Frauenbundes, 
Bergdrisch, Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Wohlfahrtschule, 
Barbarossastr. 65, Berlin. 

Frauenschule der Inneren Mission, 
Kalkreitherstr. 8, Berlin. 

Frauenschule des Katholischen Frauensbundes, 
Winterfeldstr. 56, Berlin. 

Frauenerwerbs- und Ausbildungsverein Soziale Frauenschule, 
Pelzerstr. 9, Bremen. 

Soziale Frauenschule der Stadt Breslau, 
Lessingplatz, 1/2, Breslau. 


Sozial-padagogisches Seminar des Vereins Jugendheim, 
Goethestr. 22, Charlottenburg. 
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Wohlfahrtsschule der Stadt Kéln, 
Rheinaustr. 6, K6ln. 
Soziale Frauenschule des Landesverbandes fiir Christlichen 
Frauendienst in Sachsen, 
Kaulbachstr. 7, Dresden. 
Niederrheinische Frauenakademie, 
Aderstr, I, Diisseldorf. 
Evangelisches Frauenseminar, 
Strassburgerstr. 45, Elberfeld. 
Evangelisches Frauenseminar fiir soziale Berufsarbeit, 
Sailerstr. 26, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Sozialpolitische Frauenschule, 
Balforstr. 20, Freiburg. 
Evangelische Soziale Frauenschule, 
Adelhauserstr. 27, Freiburg. 
Sozialpadagogisches Institut, 
Noorweidenstr. 24, Hamburg. 
Christliches Soziales Frauenseminar des Deutschen Evange- 
lischen Frauenbundes, 
Wedekindstr. 35, Hannover. 
Evangelisches Frauenseminar, 
Kaiserwerth a. Rhein. 
Soziale Frauenschule, 
Rhesastr. 18, K6nigsberg. 
Abteilung fiir soziale Berufsarbeit Hochschule fiir Fraiien, 
Konigstrasse, Leipzig. 
Soziale Frauenschule, 
Mannheim L. 31. 
Soziale und Charitative Frauenschule des Katholischen 
Frauenbundes, 
Theresienstr. 25, Miinchen. 
Soziale Frauenschule der Stadt Miinchen, 
Von der Tannstr, 9, Miinchen. 
Woblfahrtsschule der Stadt Miinster, 
Wehbrstr. 6, Miinster. 
Soziale Frauenschule des Schwabeschen Frauenbundes, 
Heinsburgerstr. 25, Stuttgart. 
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‘Wohlfahrtsschule und Allgemeine Frauenschule, 
Thale in Harz. 
LATS. 
Scuola de preparazione delle Segretario Sociali, 
Milan. 
NETHERLANDS. 


School voor Maatschappelyk Werk Amsterdam, 
Pieter de Hooghstraat, 78. 

Protestant Orthodox Training School for Social Work, 
Amsterdam. 

Catholic Training School for Social Work, 
Amsterdam. 

Training School for Social Work, 
in the Limburg. 


SouTtH AFRICA. 


Training School for Social Work, 
Cape Town. 
SWEDEN. 


Institute for Research and Training in Social, Economic, and 
Municipal Affairs (Institutet for Social-politisk och Kom- 
munal Uthbildning och Forskning), 

Stockholm. 


Training Courses of the State Charities Association (Swenska 
Fattigvardsférbundet), 
Stockholm. 
Ethico-pedagogic Institutet (Etisk pedagogiska Institutet), 
Upsala. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Ecole d’études sociales pour femmes, 
rue Charles Bonnet 6, Geneva. 
Schweizerische sozial-charitative Frauenschule, 
Hitzlisbergerstr. 5, Lucerne. 
Ecole catholique d’études sociales, 
Couvent des dominicains, Villa des Fougéres, Fbg. de 
Perolles, Freiburg. 
Soziale Frauenschule, 
Talstrasse, 18, Ziirich., 
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Abbot, Miss Edith, 13 

Administration, connotation of term, 21 
Adult Schools and Classes, 163-5, 171 
After-care, ror ; Committees, 164 
Almoners, 121-5, 158 

Ashley, Sir William, 37, 76 

Avery Hill Training College, 159 


Ball, Sidney, 42 

Battersea Polytechnic, 171 

Bedford College, Social Studies Depart- 
ment of, 44; practical work in the 
training at, 84, 86; health visitors’ 
training at, 133; part-time courses 
at, 171 

Belgium, 194, 195, 217 

Beveridge, Sir William, quoted, 20-1 


Biology, 60 

Birmingham— 
Penal Administration work in, ror 
Settlements: Woodbrooke, 36, 86; 


Women’s, 86 

University : Social study diplomas at, 
34; Selly Oak connexion, 38, 154 ; 
intensive training course, 36n?; 
Settlements’ responsibility for practi- 
cal work, 84, 86, 110; viva voce ex- 
aminations, 107; almoners’ training, 


124 
Board of Education, 131, 136, 159 

Booth, Charles, 41 

Bosanquet, Mr. and Mrs. B., 27, 77 


__»Pr ston, 179-80 


Bristol— 
Penal administration work in, 101 
Policewomen’s work in, 144 
University: Social study testamur 
granted by, 34; intensive training 
course at, 36.7; Settlement con- 
nexion with Education Department 
of, 39, 109; practical work in con- 
nexion with, 86; welfare training 
provisions at, 119; almoners’ training, 
124; continuation school teachers’ 
training, 162 
Bryn Mawr College, 182-3, 191, 193 
Bursaries, 115, 119 


Cabot, Dr. Richard C., 181-2; cited, 122 
and n.? 

Calmette, Dr., 122 

Calthrop, Mrs., quoted, 92 


pambcdee University, Economics Tripos 
of, 66 
Canada— 
Hospital almoners in, 121, 122 
Interchange of social students with, 188 
Montreal problems, 187-8 - 
Toronto, conditions in, 188 
Universities: Social science a degree 
course in, 66; McGill and Toronto, 
186-7, 216, 217 
Canvassing, 103 
Cape Town, 196 
Care Committee work, 99, 100, 134-6, 159, 
205 
Careers and V ocational Training, 205 and n. 
Case work, 97, 103, 177-8, 189-90 
Cashmore, Miss, 105; cited, 108 n. 
Certificates, 34, 42-3, 73, 199 
Charity Organization Society, 31, 33, 48, 
_ 94-5, 123 
Chicago, 173, 174, 176, 191 
Child Welfare Committees, 
schemes of, 49 
Child Welfare Visitors, 137 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 167 
Chili, 196, 217 
Church and Social Service, The, cited, 153 
and n. 
Church workers, 22, 155, 194 
Churches, social activities of, 21 
Citizenship, instruction in, 169 seq. 
Civil Service, 20 and n.1, 127, 204 
Clergy, social study desirable for, 152 
Cleveland School, 184, 185 
Club-work, 22, 97, 164 
Coaching, 75 and n., 76, 193 
Columbia University, 179 
Committee work, 105 
Continuation Schools, 99 ; teachers, 162-4 
Cost of training, 48 
Councils of Social Welfare, 95-6 
Creighton, Mrs. 30 
Criminal Justice Bill, 141 
Currie, Sir Arthur, 127 
Czecho-Slovakia, 194, 195, 218 


D’Aeth, F. G., 12 

Dale, Professor, 13 

Deaconesses, 155 

Degrees in Social Science, 41, 66, 68, 70 

Diocesan Associations’ training schemes, 
49 


training 
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’ Diplomas, 34-6, 42, 43, 199 
Domestic Science Teachers, 160-1 
Dundee, 43, 47, 86 


Ecoles de Service Social, Les, 195 n.1 

Edinburgh University : Intensive training 
course at, 36.2; relations with 
Social Studies Counci:, 41-2; Social 
Science diploma at, 42; diploma 
course regulations, 66; practical 
work in connexion with, 86; Settle- 
ment, 109-10; Municipal officials 
as students at, 130; health visitors’ 
training at, 133; vacation work in 
connexion with, 202. 

Education and Training for Social Work, 
quoted, 60 and n. ; cited, 173 n. 
Educational organizations as training 

centres, 93, 97 
Employment Exchanges, 100; Juvenile, 
164 
Evening courses, 39, 44, 47, 84, 130, 203 
Evening Institutes, 99 


Finland, 218 
France, social study schools in, 195,196,218 


i ae social schools in, 194-5, 218-20 
Gillespie, Professor, 76 
Glasgow— 
Policewomen’s work in, 144 
Queen Margaret Settlement, 86, 100 ». 
University : School of Social Study in 
connexion with, intensive course at, 
36 n.*; special features of the school, 
39, 473 practical work in connexion 
with, 86; Poor Law work training at, 
100; Settlement, 110; welfare 
training provisions at, rr9 ; almoners’ 
training at, 124; Municipal officials 
as students at, 130; health visitors’ 
training at, 733 
Goldsmiths’ Training College, 159 
Gonner, Sir Edward, r1, 33, 76 
Grants, 36, 42, I19, 131, 136, 141, 213 
Gray, Kirkman B., quoted, 57 and n. 
Guardians of the Poor, 16, 100; women, 


103 
Guides, Girl, work among, 22, 97 


Haldane of Cloan, Viscount, 20 n,* 

Harvard University, 180-2 

Health visitors, 131-4, 207 

Heath, J. St. Gu £2, S75 cael 36, 55”. 

Hill, Mts. G. E. ge SE 

Hill, Miss Octavia, 77, 100, 146, 149 

Holland, 194, 195, 220 

Home Office Conference (1917), 37 

Hospital social services, 21, 44, 61, 73, 
I2I seq., 202. 

Hospital Social Work, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Training for, 122 and n.§ 
House Property and its Management cited, 

147 and nn, 
House property management, 21, 100, 109, 
146-9, 161, 207 
How Women can ce the Church, 149 n.? 
Hubback, Mrs., 14 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 115 

Industrial psychology, 115-18 

Industrial welfare, see Welfare work 

Institute of Public Administration, 20, 
126 and n., 127 

Insurance, social, 19 

International Labour Bureau, 196 

Italy, 194, 220 


Jewson, Miss, 92 

Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore), 
Igi and n. 

Joint Advisory Councils 
training, 115, I19 

Joint Lectures Committee (1897), 31 

Joint University Council for Social 
Studies, 13, 14, 23, 37, 67 and n., 
68, 72, 75-6, 112-13, I14, 119, 142 
162 and n., 164, 204 

Jones, L. G. E., cited, 190 and n. 

Justices of the Peace, 16, 166 

Juvenile Employment Exchanges, 164 

Juvenile organization workers, 136, 164 


in welfare 


Kelly, Miss, 112 #.? 

King’s College (London), Household 
Science Department of, 147, 161 

Kirchwey, Professor, 139; cited, 143 

Knappert, Miss, 195 


Labour movement, achievements of, 
107-8; I.L.O., 196 
ibe sett in American curriculum, 


17 

Lancet: ‘‘ Medical Training and Social 
Problems ’’ cited, 156 

Law, 61, 158, 165 

League of Nations, humanitarian work of, 


196 
League of Nations Union, 203 
Lectures, tutorial class, 164, 169, 203 
Leeds University: Social Organization 
and Public Service diploma at, 34; 
hospital social opportunities at, 
44, 202; Settlement’s responsibility 
for practical work in, 84; rural 
work in connexion with, ror; al- 
moners’ training at, 124; nursing 
diploma at, 157; continuation school 
teachers’ training at, 162 
Leeson, Cecil, 141 
Leonard, Professor, 39, 76 
Liverpool— 
Central Relief and Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 33 
Josephine Baller Memorial Home, 91, 
149-50 
Penal administration work in, ror 
Policewomen’s work in, 144 
Social Science School, 33-4 
University, 36 .*, 40, 41, 67, 84, 86-7, 
89, OI, 124, 130, 154, 161, 162 
Victoria Settlement for Women, 33 
Welfare training, 119-20 
Local Authorities, 20, 42, 128-30 
Loch, Sir Charles, 33, 77, 94, 121 
London County Council, Care Committees 
under, 135 


INDEX 


London: Joint Social Studies Committee, 
37 and n. 
London School of Economics, 147, 202— 
B.Sc. course of, 66 
Chinese students’ course at, 210 
Muncipal officials as students at, 130 
Part-time courses at, 171 
Research at, 47 
Social Science Department of, 35; its 
rapid development, 38; practical 
work in the training course, 83-4, 
86; tutor for welfare work, 89; 
Industrial Psychology lectures, 115 ; 
almoners’ training, 123 
London School of Sociology and Social 
Economics, 32, 34-6, 58-9 and n,1 
London University, 35, 162 (and see 
Bedford College, King’s College, 
London School of Economics) 
Longstaff, Dr., 30 


Machinery of Government Committee 
(1918) : Report cited, 18 ». 

Magistrates, Summer Schools for, 16-17 

Manchester University: Continuation 

School Teachers’ training at, 162; in- 

dustrial welfare training in, 202 

Marshall, Mrs. Alfred, 30 

Medical Education in England, Recent 
Advances in, quoted, 156 and n. 

Medical practitioners, social study for, 


156-7 
Medical welfare work in America, 191 
Mental welfare work, 125-6 
Midwives, 157 
Milnes, Miss Nora, 112 ».* 
Mission workers, 155, 194 
Missionaries, 152-3 
Moral welfare work, 149-50 
Muirhead, Professor, 76 


National Council of Women, 31-2, 143-4 

National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, 115, 118 

New York School of Social Work, 138, 
142-3, 173, 177-9, 192 

Newman, Sir George, quoted, 121-2, 
156 and n. 

North Carolina University School, 184-5 

Nurses, 130-1, 157-8 


Observation, visits of, 46, 104-5 
Osborne, Mott, 92 
Outlook, right, importance of, 53, 54, 58, 
63, 65, 74, 81, 95, 97 
Oxford— 
Barnett House, 202, 42-3 
Conference in (1918), 36 
Manchester College, 155 
Ruskin College, 43 : 
University : Social study certificate at, 
42-3; economics diploma, 43 ; 
Modern Greats, 66; practical work, 
84, 86; rural social study, ror, 202 ; 
viva voce examinations, 107 


Parliamentary work, value of, 103 
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Part Time Social Study Courses for Adult 
Students, 171. (and see under 
Training Courses) 

Peabody, Dr., 181 

Penal reform, 139, 178, 202 

Pennsylvania School of Social and Health 
Work, 180 

Personal Service Association, 150 

Pfeiffer Bequest Scholarships, 30 

eweererery and the State quoted, 57 
and n 


Physical sciences in relation to social 
sciences, 60 

Police court administration, ror 

Police-officers, 138 

Policewomen, I01; experiments with, 
144; training of, 143-6 

Policewomen, Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Employment of, cited, 


143 n. 

Political parties, research conducted by, 
ae 

Political work, 102-3 

Poor Law, the, 19 and n., 101, 138, 200 

Poor Law officials, 130, 137-8 

Poor Law Union advertisement cited, 
205 

Preventive work, 28, 144, 207 

Prison officers, 138 

Probation officers, 22, 101, 138-43, 164, 
207 

Psychiatric social work, 175, 183 

Psychology, 115-18, 139, 163 

Public Administration, 21, 46; institute 
of, 20, 126 and n., 127 

Public Assistance, Report of Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on, cited, 96 n. 

Public Departments, 98, 126 seg. (see also 
Civil Service) 

Public Health work, 100, 156 


Rathbone, Miss E. F., 14 

Recent Advances in Medical Education in 
England quoted, 122 n,+ 

Recreational organizations as training 
centres, 93, 97 

Relieving Officers, 137-8 (see also Poor 
Law) 

Rescue workers, 22; training schemes of, 


49 
Research, 47, 49, 98, 103-4, 200, 208-9, 213 
Round Table, The: ‘‘ The Education of the 
Citizen,” cited, 52 n. 
Rural social study, 101-2, 
America, 185 
Russell, Mrs. Alys, 92 
Russell Sage Foundation, 173 


202; in 


St. Andrews University: post-graduate 
course at, 43; Municipal officials as 
students at, 130 

Salaries, 204-7 

Saloman, Dr. Alice, cited, 194 and n.* 

Salvation Army, 22 

Scholarships, 30, 118, 155 

Scottish Board of Health, 133 

Scouts and Scoutmasters, 22, 97 

Selly Oak, 38, 154 
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Seth, Professor, 41, 76 

Settlements, Social (see also Names of 
Settlements), 25, 28-9, 48-9, 83, 85, 
86, 93, 108-11 

Sewell, Margaret, 12, 25 séq., 77 

Smith ‘College, 84, 183 

Social Functions of the Church, The 
C.O.P.E.C. Commission Report), 154 

Social philosophy, 53 

Social politics, 57, 102 

Social purity work, 149 

Social Study and Training at the Univer- 
sities ir 23 and n., 59; cited, 
44-5, 63, 6 

Southwark, Syomen’ s Settlement in, 26 seq. 

Soziale Frauenbildung und Soziale Beruf- 
sarbeit, 194 .? 

Steiner, Professor Jesse Frederick, cited, 
62 n.7, 185 

Sweden, 195, 220 

Switzerland, 194, 195, 220 


Teachers, 65-6, 75 and n., 158 seq., 162-4, 
190, 210 

Tead, Ordway, cited, 192 

Theological colleges, 38, 154; in Canada, 


ae Hall, 167 
Trade Unions, 93-4, I 
“Teas: for’ Social ‘Work cited, 62.? 


20 

af; ccinine of Teachers in England and 
Wales, cited, 190 and n. 

Tufts, Professor James H., quoted, 60, 
206; cited, 62, 173 ”. 

Tutorial Class Lectures, 164, 169 


Unemployment Centres, 99 (see also 
Employment Exchanges) 

United States of America, 24, 62, 64-66, 
75, 78, 81, 84, 89, IoI—2, 106, 121-2 
and n.3, 125-6, 136, 146, 157, 173-86, 
188 seq., 189-93, 191 and »., 198, 203 

Universities, 24-5, 34-6, 41-43; the 
University as Centre, 50-7, 66, 68, 
70, 73, 77, 85, 90-I, 113-14, 118, 
127-8, 197, 199, 202-3, 214 


* Universities of the Empire, Congress of, 


20 and n.* 

University Extension Board, 203 

University] Social Study Courses and the 
Training of Continuation School 
Teachers quoted, 162 and n. 

University Social Training Courses cited, 
36 and n.1, 55 n. 

University Training for Welfare Work in 
Industry and Commerce cited, 112 n.* 

Unpaid administrators, 166-9 

Upcott, J. M., cited, 149 . 

Urwick, Professor, 34-5, 76 


Voluntary workers, 166-9 


Webb, Mrs. Beatrice, 92 
Webb, Sidney, cited, 127 
Welfare Supervisors in Factories and Work- 
shops, Report upon the Selection and 
Training of, cited, 113-15 
Welfare work, 90, 113-21, 202, 205 
Welfare Workers’ Institute, 120-1, 125 
Women’s Leader; ‘‘The Law at Work” 
cited, 141 . 
Women— 
American Colleges for, 179-80, 182 
Legal and economic status of, in post- 
graduate course, 176 
Preponderance of, in social work, 36, 
180, 206 
Women, Development of Adult Education 
for, 17on. 
Women Patrols, 145, 150 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, 163 
Women’s Institute movement, 102 
Women’s organizations, 170 
Workers’ Educational Association, 93, 
163, 169, I7I, 203; training in 
connexion with, 164-5 
Working-class life, normal- intercourse 
with, 91-3, 100, 106, 108, 142, 165 


Y.M.C.A., 155-6 
Y.V W.C.A., 155-6, 193; training schemes 
of, 49 
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